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194 
HOLY COMMUNION. 


“ As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by 
the Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me.’”? — St. JOHN vi. 57- 

* Amen, Allelujah! ” 
WE sing the everlasting truth 

Of words that Jesus said: ° 
There is a holy human life 

Upon the earth we tread. 

It was poured out our faith to win, 
It has prevailed against our sin, 
It brings eternal glory in, 

E’en here among the dead. 


O Lord of all the angel host 
And of the church above, 
We know thee in the midst of us 
By thy descending dove. 
We in our prison stained and dim, 
With cherubim and seraphim, 
Lift up to thee the heaven-born bymn 
Of joy, and praise, and love. 


Hail, bread of God that men may take ! — 
His spirit teaches how. 
The dying soul that eateth thee 
Shail even live as thou. 
“ Come, eat,” the faithful witness saith 
To sinners breathing mortal breath, 
* And live forever after death ; 
Yea, live forever now.” 


This being, with its ransomed powers, 
Oh let thy body feed, 
And make the very life it lives 
An endless life indeed. 
With faith in thy anointing shod, 
It chooses paths which thou hast trod, 
And offers to the living God 
Its whole immortal need. 


Soldiers and servants by thy grace, 
But helpless chiidren first, 
We gather round our Father’s board 
In hunger and in.thirst. 
Bold through the love which thou hast shown, 
Rich without substance of our own, 
We give thee, not our best alone, 
But all our least and worst. 


The treasure worthless in our hands 
Transformed in thine we see. 
Thou takest from us what we are, 
How spoiled soe’er it be. 
In thy participating name, 
We pour out sorrows, tremblings, shame, 
The empty hope, the failing aim ; 
And then we feast on thee. 


It is for service that we live, 
Destroyer of our sin. 

It is to keep the children’s place, 
With all its discipline. 

But sweet be our communion song, 

The whole contented way along. 

God gave us thee, and we are strong 
For life to triumph in. 
Sunday Magazine. A. L. WARING, 
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SLEEP. 


O GENTLE sleep! the gracious gift and blest, 
Of God’s own sending ; 

O sacred sleep! dear foretaste of that rest 
Which knows no ending ; 

Sweet promise of that far-off Paradise 
Of calm release, 

Where weary ones may lean on Jesus’ breast, 
And close their eyes, 
And be at peace. 


Earth “ presses down ;” the hearts that would 
ascend 
Droop, faint and weary ; 
So distant seems the lifelong journey’s end, 
The way so dreary ; 
Each day’s fierce struggle tires us out, as 
though 
We could no more, 
Then comes thine handmaid, Sleep, our griefs 
to tend, 
With balm for woe, 
And strength in store, 


We lay us down in peace, — thy touch divine 
Our eyelids closing ; 

Darkness, —thy secret place, — becomes the 
' shrine 
Of our reposing ; 

Gently we breathe our souls into thy care, 
So glad to be 

One day more near to that home-rest of thine, 
Which we may share 
With saints and thee. 


So night by night we linger at thy feet, 
Until the morning ; 
Glimpses of heaven, bright visions pure and 
sweet, 
Our dreams adorning ; 
And if thy voice, kind Lord, we seem to hear, 
That word most blest 
For willing souls, with sympathy replete, 
Falls on our ear, 
“Sleep, — take your rest !” 
GENEVIEVE M. I. IRons. 
Sunday Magazine. 


THE BEGUILING OF MERLIN. 


GLAmoR of bud, and blossom, and sweet May, 

Glamor of life, and of love’s burgeoning, 

When through gray mists of eld a second 
spring 

Glances a moment, flying —ah, welaway, 

Needed there other witcheries, O fay, 

Of olden rune’s low crooning, and the swing 

And rhythm of lissom limbs in mystic ring, 

To charm the sage into thy thrall and prey? 


But, ah, the horror of those eyes athirst 

For draughts of fuller life, that drink for these 

Thy soul’s sly poison to the subtler lees, 

Knowing it poison — seeing the past accurst, 

To-day a lie, hope like a bubble burst, 

And worse than death creep on by slow de- 
grees | 


Examiner. FRANK T. MARZIALS. 





-ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS, 


. From The Edinburgh Review. 
-ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS.* 


In the dying days of the old Roman 
empire of the West, when men with 
strange barbarian names were sitting on 
the curule chairs of consuls and riding at 
the head of legions ; when nothing but the 
imperial purple was withheld from the 
Germanic soldier of fortune, and hardly 
anything but that faded garment was left 
for the descendants of Aneas to aspire to, 
—in those days of startling ethnologic 
upheaval, some poet, unknown to fame, 
sat wearily through a long and noisy ban- 
quet, at which the loudest of the talking 
and the deepest of the drinking were done 
by the unwelcome strangers; and return- 
ing home tired of the clamor, and exceed- 
ingly filled with the scorning of the alien, 
poured forth his indignation in the follow- 
ing epigram : — 

Inter HAILS Goticum SKAPJAM jam MATJA ja 
DRIGGKAM 
Non audet quisquam dignos educere versus : 
Calliope madido trepidat se jungere Baccho, 
Ne pedibus non stet ebria musa suis.t 


We read this curious effusion with a min- 
gled feeling of shame and pleasure, in the 
thought that these masterful conquerors, 
whose rough speech jarred so harshly on 
the delicate Italian ear, were, if not pre- 
cisely ancestors of ours, at least kinsmen 
of our ancestors; that their words are our 
words ; that we may perhaps lay claim to 
a little of their strength, while their beset- 
ting sin is still our national vice and bane 
—drunkenness. “HAILS Goticum” we 
know well enough in Aai/ and wassail: 
SKAPJAN is the German schaffen, our own 


* 1. Ueber das Leben und die Lehre des Ulfila. 
Von Georc Waitz. Hannover: 1840. 
2. Ueber das Leben des Uifila und die Bekehrung 
der Gothen. Von Dr. W. Bgsseit. Gittingen: 1866. 
3. Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels. By Rev. 
Joseru Boswortu. London: 1865. 
4. Meso-Gothic Glossary. By Kev. W. W. Sxzar. 
London: 1868. 
5. Ulfilas. Die Heiligen Schriften in Gothischer 
Sprache. Von H. F. Massmann. Stuttgart: 1857. 
t ‘‘Round me the hails of the Goths —their skap- 
jam and matjam and drinkam 
Harshly resound; in such din who could fit verses 
indite? 
Calliopé, sweet muse, from the wine-wet embraces of 
Bacchus 
Shrinks, lest her wavering feet bear her no longer 


aright.” 
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shape. MATJAN connects itself with the 
English meat, and DRIGGKAN (pro- 
nounced drinkan) is but too obviously our 
ancestral drink. These four Gothic 
words on the surface of a Latin epigram, 
like boulder-stones on a glacier, might 
very easily have been all that history 
could trace of the language spoken by the 
Germanic nations at the time of their de- 
scent upon the Roman empire. 

It is to Uifilas, the Gothic translator of 
the Bible, a name dear to philologists, but 
scarcely yet familiar enough to the major- 
ity even of educated Engiishmen, that we 
owe nearly all other knowledge than this 
epigram afforded of the earliest forms of 
Teutonic spéech. And our acquaintance 
with Ulfilas himself, and our motive for 
the study of his writings, have been won- 
derfully augmented since the beginning of 
this century. One paragraph in Gibbon’s 
thirty-seventh chapter expressed, with his 
usual accuracy and force, nearly all that 
was then known concerning him. It com- 
mences thus :— 


Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of the 
Goths, acquired their love and reverence by 
his blameless life and indefatigable zeal; and 
they received, with implicit confidence, the 
doctrines of truth and virtue which he preached 
and practised. He executed the arduous task 
of translating the Scriptures into their native 
tongue —a dialect of the German, or Teutonic 
language; but he prudently suppressed the 
four Books of the Kings, as they might tend 
to irritate the fierce and sanguinary spirit of 
the barbarians, 


Already also a century before Gibbon, 
Francis Junius (whose name was Latinized 
from the French Du Jou) had published 
Ulfilas’s translation of the Gospels, and 
had acquired in the process a certain num- 
ber of Gothic derivations for English 
words, of which Dr. Johnson freely availed 
himself in his dictionary while quizzing 
Junius’s wild notions of etymology in his 
preface. But the great philological move- 
ment at the beginning of this century, of 
which Jacob Grimm may be taken as the 
type, was the first cause of a true appre- 
ciation and scientific study of the work of 
Ulfilas. Scholars had found out what in- 
calculable assistance was rendered by the 
study of Sanskrit towards the affiliation 
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and comparison of the various languages 
of the “ Indo-European” stock. Grimm 
ard his fellow-workers perceived that 
Gothic offered a promise of similar assist- 
ance to him who would study the history 
of the languages of the Teutonic family. 
Nor has this promise been belied. The 
Bible of Ulfilas has illustrated our kindred 
languages, as might have been expected 
from this venerable monument of Teuton- 
ism, which is seven centuries older than 
the Scandinavian “ Edda,” five centuries 
older than the High German “ Niebelun- 
gen Lied,” three centuries older even than 
the “ Paraphrase” of the Northumbrian 
Caedmon. 

While the work of Ulfilas ‘has thus re- 
ceived an unexpected increase of value 
from the services rendered by it to one of 
the youngest of modern sciences, philol- 
ogy, light equally unexpected and not less 
valuable has been thrown upon his life 
and opinions by the discovery at Paris of 
his biography, written by Auxentius. To 
this biographer we owe almost all that is 
vivid and personal in our present knowl- 
edge of a character which was dim and 
almost mythical in the days of Gibbon. 
The Auxentius to whom we are thus in- 
debted was not either of the two bishops 
of Milan with whom we are brought in 
contact in reading the life of Ambrose. 
His see was Dorostorus in Meesia, a place 
familiar to our generation by its modern 
name of Silistria. He tells us himself that 
he was a pupil and friend of Ulfilas, and 
we may conjecturally assign to him a date 
between A.D. 330 and 390. The story of 


the decipherment of his MS. at Paris, in. 


the year 1840, by a German student, has a 
little of the romance of bibliography about 
it, and shall be told at the conclusion of 
this paper. q 

Lastly, “ Where did Ulfilas work?” For 
that also is a point which modern — very 
modern —history happens to illustrate. 
The province of Meesia, which was the 
scene of the labors of this earliest of Teu- 
tonic authors, and from which the some- 
what unfortunate name of Mceso-Gothic 
has been applied to his language, was 
pretty nearly conterminous with Servia 
and that Bulgaria “of which we have 
heard so much.” And his birthplace was 





in Dacia, that province which Trajan con- 
quered with so much toil, and which Aure- 
lian, one hundred and seventy years after 
Trajan, with such true statesmanship 
abandoned to the Goths. But those one 
hundred and seventy years of Roman oc- 
cupation of Hungary, Transylvania, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia produced among 
other results these two. First, Ulfilas 
must have imbibed in his childhood some 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, as still 
spoken by the subject provincials in Dacia ; 
and hence, probably, the fact that his 
translation shows traces of the influence 
of the old Latin version (the Itala) as well 
as of the Greek original. Secondly, at 
the present hour, the interposition of some 
millions of men in Roumania and Transyl- 
vania, speaking the Daco-Romansch lan- 
guage, and thrust like a wedge between 
the two great masses of the Slavonian 
race, decidedly affects, and in some degree 
may facilitate the solution of the Eastern 
question. Marcus Ulpius Trajanus still 
moulds the east of Europe. 

The scenes in which the life of the 
Gothic apostle was passed almost necessi- 
tated so much of reference to contempo- 
rary politics ; but we shall not transgress 
in the same manner again. Henceforth 
we concern ourselves with no events that 
have happened within the last fourteen 
hundred years. Our proto-Teutonic au- 
thor was not of pure Teuton origin. His 
ancestors were Cappadocians, carried 
away captive by the Goths, about the mid- 
dle of the third century, from the village 
of Sadagolthina, near the city of Parnas- 
sus. This place was in the very centre of 
Asia Minor, near the large inland sea of 
Tatta. But in the two generations which 
passed away between that enforced migra- 
tion and the birth of Ulfilas, there was 
plenty of time for the Cappadocian cap- 
tives, while still perhaps retaining their 
ancestral Christianity, to become Goths in 
language and thought, a change which 
seems to be attested by the very name 
which the parents of Ulfilas bestowed 
upon their offspring. As for that name 
of his, it is written in various ways, in 
consequence, no doubt, of the barbarous 
northern W with which it commenced. 


Wulfila, Vulfila, Hulfila, Gulphilas, OvAgiag, 
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Oipgidac, are the different forms under 
which it appears. The first is probably 
the correct one, though the Grecized U/7- 
filas has now so thoroughly established 
itself that it is not worth while to attempt 
its eradication. It is conjectured that its 
meaning may have been “ wolf-cub,” a 
name which would have been most appro- 
priate had the boy turned out a Visigothic 
freebooter, while it is paradoxically inap- 
propriate for him who was to be the 
shepherd and bishop of so many of his 
fellow-countrymen, and the first to write 
down for them the words, Jk im hairdeis 
gods (“I am the good shepherd”), Asneis 
gasaiwith WULF gimandan (“The hire- 
ling seeth the wolf coming”), Fah sa 
wuLFs frawilwith tho jah distahjith tho 
lamba (“ And the wolf teareth them and 
scattereth the sheep”). 

The birth of Ulfilas occurred at a criti- 
cal time in the history of Christianity and 
the empire. In that year (311) the em- 


peror Galerius diec, and the persecution 
of the Christians ceased. Next year Con- 
stantine adopted the /adarum upon his 


standards, and zu hoc signo defeated his 
Roman rival, Maxentius. In 323, when 
Ulfilas was twelve years old, Constantine 
overcame Licinius, and the Christian, or 
rather Christianizing, emperor became sov- 
ereign of the whole Roman world. When 
the future bishop of the Goths was four- 
teen years old, the great council of Nicza 
was assembled, and five years later the 
new capital was dedicated, which bore the 
name of the city of Constantine. 

More relevant, perhaps, to our present 
purpose, than these dates, would be the 
history of the wars which, during this time, 
were fitfully commenced and abandoned, 
between the Romans and the Goths; but 
our information as to these is fragmentary 
and the dates are not well ascertained. It 
seems pretty clear, however, that a war of 
this kind was waged in the year 332; and 
when we hear that it terminated unsuc- 
cessfully for the Goths, and that their king, 
Araric, sent hostages, of whom his own 
son was one, to Constantinople, we may 
perhaps, without making too large an 
assumption, couple this fact with the state- 
ment of a biographer friendly to Ulfilas,* 


* Philostorgius, ii. 5. 
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that he, during the reign of Constantine’ 
“was sent with others by the ruler of his 
nation on an embassy to Constantinople, 
for the barbarians of his country were sub- 
ject to the emperor.” The difference be- 
tween a hostage and the envoy of a subject 
people is not so great as to put the two 
narratives very far asunder; and the age 
of Ulfilas, twenty-one, (supposing we have 
got the year rightly fixed) would fit the 
former character better than the latter. 

At any rate it seems probable that much 
of his time between 331 and 341 was 
passed at the great metropolis of the East- 
ern Empire, that he then obtained that 
thorough knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage which he certainly possessed, and 
that to this time must be assigned his con- 
version to the Christian faith, unless, as 
we have before suggested, Christianity, of 
some sort or other, was the religion in 
which he was born and educated. But, 
even so, the Christian Goths in Dacia, 
during the years of his childhood and youth, 
are probably well described by Auxentius, 
as “living an indifferent life, in hunger 
and poverty of the preached word” — 
in fame et penuria predicationis indiffe- 
renter agentes ; and the residence at Con- 
stantinople may well have been the 
turning-point in his life, the influence which 
changed languid acquiesence into mission- 
ary earnestness on behalf of his ancestral 
faith. 

The young Gothic stranger who, whether 
hostage or envoy, seems to have taken up 
his residence for a time at Constantinople, 
was, before long, ordained “ctor. This 
was a subordinate office, the lowest but 
one in the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
but it is a significant fact that the cere- 
mony of ordination was performed by 
handing to the new reader a copy of the 
Scriptures, and that the duties upon 
which he then entered consisted not only 
in reading to the congregation the lessons 
taken from the Gospels and from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, but also in exercising a librarian’s 
office, and taking charge of the sacred 
codices when they were not being used in 
divine service. 

We may, therefore, with much proba- 
bility conjecture; though we cannot prove, 
that it was during these years between 
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twenty and thirty, while he was officiating 
at Constantinople as lector, perhaps at 
times making missionary journeys to his 
kinsmen in Dacia, that the great thought 
occurred to his mind, “Why not put 
down the Gothic speech of my childhood 
in written words, and translate into them 
the Greek codices which I am daily hand- 
ling?” Surely we are not wrong in call- 
ing it a great thought. The missionary of 
to-day, with the experience of many gener- 
ations of predecessors to guide him, does 
not find it an over-easy task to fix the 
gutterals, the breathings, the aspirates 
of a barbarous tribe in characters in- 
vented for the use of a nation speaking a 
very different kind of language ; and even 
when this is done, the labor of translat- 
ing the Scriptures into the newly-written 
speech is often lifelong. But this man, 
with no guides or precursors on his diffi- 
cult path, conceived in his own brain the 
idea of both tasks, and accomplished both 
He comes before us as a Cadmus-Wick- 
liffe, bringing as gifts to his nation the 
first Teutonic alphabet and the first Teu- 
tonic Bible. 

Translations of the Bible into various 
Syrian and Egyptian dialects had been 
made before the time of Ulfilas, but 
these were already literary languages. 
We may safely assert that his version was 
the first that had been made of either the 
— or the Christian Scriptures intoa 
anguage that was then accounted barbar- 
ous. On such an important subject as the 
invention of the Gothic alphabet and the 
translation of the Scriptures, it will be 
well to quote, even at the risk of a little 
repetition, the 2psissima verba of our au- 
thorities. Unfortunately Auxentius is too 
deeply engaged in doctrinal discussions to 
give us any information as to his master’s 

reatest claim to the gratitude of posterity. 

’e have, therefore, to take our details 
from three ecclesiastical historians who 
flourished half a century or more after the 
death of Ulfilas, but who, though differing 
as to many other circumstances of his life, 
speak with remarkable unanimity as to this. 

Philostorgius, the Arian historian of 
the Church, who lived from about 358 
to 427, says (ii. 5): “Ulfilas carefully 
watched over his people in many other 
ways, but, especially, he invented for them 
letters of their own, and having done so, 
translated into their speech all the Scrip- 
tures except the Books of Kings, which 
contain the history of wars: whereas 
this nation is already very fond of war, 
and needs the bit sather than the spur, so 
far as fighting is concerned.” 





Socrates (about 380-450) writes (iv. 35): 
“Then also Ulfilas, the bishop of the 


Goths, invented the Gothic letters, and. 


by his translation of the Divine Scriptures 
into the language of the Goths, enabled 
the barbarians to learn the oracles of 
God.” 

Sozomen (also about 380-450) says: 
“ Ulfilas was the first inventor of letters 
for them” (the Goths), “ and he translated 
the holy books into their own speech” 
(vi. 37). 

Fornandes, or Jordanes, the historian 
of the Goths, speaks of “their primate 
Vulfila, who is said to have instructed them 
in letters (“ De Rebus Geticis,” li.). Buthe 
should, perhaps, hardly be considered an 
independent authority, as he flourished 
about the middle of the sixth century, 
and evidently builds, as much as pos- 
sible, on the foundations laid for him by 


the ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and 


Sozomen. 

If this great literary labor was begun at 
Constantinople, and in the third decade of 
the life of Ulfilas, we may, nevertheless, 
safely conjecture that it was not ended 
then. Many years were doubtless spent 
upon the task; yet his friend Auxentius 
tells us also that he left behind him “ many 
tracts and many expositions, written in 
the three languages — Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic, useful and edifying for those who 
heard them, and for himself an eternal 
memorial and reward. “ As the middle and 
later years of his life were passed amid 
much stress of persecution, exile, contro- 
versy, and “that which must have come 
upon him daily, the care of all the church- 
es,” we have proof of considerable literary 
activity on the part of this first of Teutonic 
authors. 

Of this life of intellectual toil we yet re- 
tain some of the most precious fruits. 
Deservedly the most famous representa- 
tion of them is the Codex Argenteus, 
a manuscript of the four Gospels. The 
actual writing of this codex cannot be re- 
ferred to an earlier period than the close 
of the fifth century, fully one hundred 
years after the death of Ulfilas, but there 
is no reason to doubt that the text is sub- 
stantially his. The history of this single 
MS., «adequately told, would require an 
article to itself. Written originally in 
Italy, probabiy at Ravenna, carried thence 
either by the fortunes of war, or by some 
matrimonial alliance of royalty, or (as some 
German philologists unkindly suggest) by 
a dishonest English student in the Middle 
Ages, who fell illand died on his home- 
ward journey, it appears next — and that 
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fs all that can be said with certainty — 
ata Westphalian monastery, in the early 
years of the sixteenth century. Trans- 

rted thence to Prague, in the Thirty 

ears War, it becomes the prize of a 
Swedish general, who sends it as one of 
his most cherished trophies to Stockholm. 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
careless in this, as in so many other 
things, of her countrymen’s desires, allows 
her secretary, Isaac Vossius, to carry it 
away with him when he leaves her court 
and returns to his native Netherlands. 
From him, however, it was repurchased in 
1662 by the Swedish chancellor, Gabriel 
de la Gardie, for the moderate sum of six 
hundred reich-thalers (about 31/.), and 
thus, after a few years’ exile, it returned 
to Scandinavia, the traditional home of 
the Gothic race. There, in the library of 
the University of Upsal, it still remains, 
probably the most precious literary treas- 
ure which Sweden possesses. 

Outside, it still bears the solid silver 
binding in which Count de la Gardie in- 
vested it; within, its noble Gothic charac- 
ters, illuminated in silver upon a purple 
ground, explain the real reason of the 
name Argenteus. A few words at the 
beginning of each section are blazoned in 
gold instead of silver. At the bottom of 
each page, a sort of gallery of four arches, 
resting on Corinthian columns, suggests 
the influence of the architecture of Raven- 
na on the mind of the amanuensis, and 
serves the useful purpose of enclosing the 
numbers which, under the well-known 
name of the “Eusebian canons,” en- 
abled the student, before the introduction 
of chapters and verses, readily to compare 
the text of one Gospel with the parallel 
passages in the other three. 

The Codex Argenteus once consist- 
ed of three hundred and thirty pages, of 
which unfortunately only one hundred 
and eighty-seven now remain. Thus, 
nearly one-half has perished. A few of 
the blanks left in the four Gospels are 
supplied from another source, to which we 
are also indebted for the fragments, not 
inconsiderable, though far less than we 
could desire, of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
The other Epistles and the Acts of the 
Apostles are entirely lost. 

This other source to which we have 
referred, and which supplies us with an 
amount of Gothic text equal to. about 
three-fourths of the Codex Argenteus, 
is the Ambrosian Library at Milan. In 
this great library, so rich in palimpsests, are 
three MSS., one of which, to a superficial 
observer, seemed to contain only a Latin 
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copy of the Gospels ; another, Pope Gre 
ory the Great’s “ Homilies on Ezekiel; ” 
and a third, St. Jerome’s “ Commentaries 
on Isaiah.” But, under these Latin treate 
ises, the patient labor of Count Castiglione, 
prompted by the celebrated Cardinal Mai, 
discovered, about the year 1820, those 
fragments of the Gothic version of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel and St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which, as we have said, fairly supply the 
deficiencies of the Codex Argenteus, 
and enable us to read a considerable part 
of the New Testament in the same form 
in which Ulfilas circulated it among his 
brethren in Dacia. Some minute frag- 
ments of Genesis, of Ezra, and of Nehe- 
miah have been similarly preserved ; but, 
precdcone, the Old Testament of the 
Goths is lost. 

To the same source, the palimpsests of 
the Ambrosian Library, we are indebted 
for several pages of a commentary on the 
Gospel of John, which modern scholars 
have agreed to call by the Gothic term, 
skeireins, “an elucidation ;” and a very 
interesting fragment of an ecclesiastical 
calendar, from the 23rd October to the 
30th November. Both these documents, 
thus recently fished up from the sea 
of darkness and oblivion, are found to 
throw valuable light on the life and teach- 
ing of Ulfilas. 

The personal and religious interests, 
however, of these remains, great as they 
are, will doubtless always be subordinate 
to that philological interest of which we 
have already spoken. Here we have the 
actual language spoken by Alaric and his 
long-haired Goths, when they stood under 
the walls of Rome; the language of The- 
odoric the Ostrogoth; probably also of 
Genseric the Vandal, and Alboin the Lom- 
bard. And this language, when we have 
made acquaintance with a few of its unfa- 
miliar particles (jah = and, fabai = if, 
unte== for, and the like), and when we 
have learned to recognize the stately and 
beautiful grammatical forms which it con- 
tains,* but which we have lost, is seen 
to be in very truth and essence the same 
language as our own, to explain our dia- 
lectical peculiarities, and sometimes even 
to ennoble that which we call slang by its 
illustrious kinship. 

Take, in illustration of the first point, 
the complaint of the Jews, in John vi. 60: 
Hardu ist thata waurd: whas mag this 
hausjan? It only needs, as to the last 

* Such as theinamma = German deinem = English 
thine ; and » hab di hah. da; habaid » 
habaideduth, habaidedun ; all represented by our sige 
nificant word Aad. : 
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word, that we should be reminded of the 
interchangeableness of s and 7, and that 
we should further compare the German 
héren (to hear), and the sentence will at 
once read off into English: “ Hard is 
that word; what (man) may hear this?” 

Again, when we find in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of John, that frijan =“ to love,” and 
that jus frijonds meinai sijuth =“ you are 
my friends ” (that is, they who love me); 
and when we further find that fyan = “to 
hate,” and the participle ands = “one 
who hates an enemy ;” we then at once per- 
ceive how it has come to pass that friend 
and fiend, so like in form, have such dif- 
ferent meanings; though it is true that 
the difficulty still remains to understand 
how our Teutonic ancestors could allow 
that one little letter ~ to bridge over the 
vast gulf between loving and hating. 
From fiend to ogre, however, is an easier 
transition; and when we find in Luke i. 
30, as part of the angelic salutation, /Vz 
ogs thus Mariam,“ Fear not thou, Mary,” 
we at once understand that an ogre was 
originally anything that causes fear. 

With this word jan for a clue, we can 
now thread our way through a longer verse, 
the twenty-sixth of the fourteenth chapter 
of Luke. Fabai whas gaggith (pronounce 
the double g as ug) du mis jah ni fijaith 
attan seinana jah aiththein, jah quen, jah 
barna, jah brothruns, jah svistruns, nauh- 
uth-than seina silbins saivala, nt mag 
meins siponeis visan. “If who” (= any 
one) “gangs to me and hates not his father 
and mother” (in the Gothic equivalents 
of these words we have an extraordinary 
deviation from a very wide-spread type), 
“and his wife” (the Gothic for woman 
has risen into gueen by a converse proc- 
ess to that by which the Italian donna 
has descended into woman), “and his 
bairns and his brothers and his sisters, 
and still then” (zauh=German noch) 
“his self’s soul” (compare the Scotch 
sawi and the German See/e), “he may not 
be my disciple.” 

We spoke of the study of our own dia- 
lects as being illustrated by the labors of 
Ulfilas. In the northern, and, we believe, 
in some of the eastern counties of En- 

land, the word to w/t is used of the 

ecay of fruit (as, “ These pears have 
wilted”); and this dialectical word, like 
so many others, is retained in the Ameri- 
can vocabulary, though in a rather differ- 
ent sense. Thus, in describing an action 
in the American Civil War, a journalist 
wrote, “Our troops wilted” (ran away). 
This word is accounted for by the Gothic 
ga-swiltan,to die. Again, the Yorkshire 





mickle and the Scotch metk/e correspond 
to mikils, the regular Gothic equivalent of 
great. The Scotch szé (of kin to) is rep- 
resented by the Gothic szd/a (relationship). 
When a north-countryman says, “/’m 
ganging to my bairns,” he speaks, as the 
texts above quoted show us, almost pure 
Gothic. We may have been sometimes 
puzzled to know why Londoners now talk 
of shop-lifting, and why the Scotch bor- 
derers used to talk of cattle-lifting. But 
when we read the beautiful Gothic transla- 
tion of the tenth chapter of John, we see 
at once that “to lift” in the sense of “to 
rob” is a rightful Teutonic word. Saeé 
inn ni atgaggith thairh daur in gardan 
lambe ak stetgith aljathro (“ He that goes 
not in through the door into the yard of the 
lambs, but mounts another way,”) sak 
Aliftus ist jah vaidedja (“he is a thief 
and an evildoer ”). 

Then, as for words which cannot aspire 
to a place in a dictionary of dialects: few 
words in the whole range of slang could 
seem less dignified than “ spry ;” yet this, 
too, can claim a legitimate descent from 
the Gothic sfrauto, quickly. In John xi. 
29, we are told that Mary, when she 
heard of the Saviour’s approach, urrais 
sprauto jah iddja du imma, “arose 
quickly and went to him.” And in this 
connection, though not as illustrating the 
history of slang, we may notice that the 
Gothic word for “immediately” is sums. 
Thus, Matthew viii. 3: Fak suns hrain 
warth thata thrutsfill zs, “and immedi- 
ately cleansed was his leprosy.” The invet- 
erate habit of promising an earlier fulfil- 
ment of our intentions than we can hope to 
perform — that habit which so often makes 
our five minutes equivalent to thirty — 
has, in recent times, since the date of the 
Authorized Version, broken down the 
meanings of both “ by-and-by ” and “ pres- 
ently,” rendering them quite inadequate 
representations of the Greek ebGéwe, to 
which, in our translators’ day, they were 
equivalent. It is interesting, and some- 
what reassuring, to see that the very same 
tendency was at work in the very dawn of 
our history, turning the energetic suas of 
the soldiers of Alaric into the languid 
“soon ” of our English forefathers. 

We have already hinted at the value of 
the sec of Gothic, as illustrating the 
relationship of the various Teutonic lan- 
guages to one another, and their affiliation 
to the great Aryan parent stock. As San- 
crit is not itself the Aryan, so neither is 
Gothic the Teutonic ur-sprache, the orig- 
inal speech from which the others have 
sprung; but each is so many steps nearer 
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to the ur-sprache, that by mounting up 
to it we gain a wider and clearer horizon, 
and can discern the common origin of 
streams of language which otherwise might 
have seemed to us hopelessly disparted. 

For instance, who, judging from the 
existing forms of Teutonic speech, would 
have supposed that we ever had the dual 
in our grammar? And yet, when we turn 
to the Codex Argenteus, we find dual 
forms marked out with great clearness and 
accuracy. For instance, in Mark xi. 2, 
where Christ sends two of his disciples to 
bring the ass upon which he is to make 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, he 
says to them, “Gaggats in haim tho 
wethra-wairthon igeguis.” “Go ye two 
into the village which is over against you 
two.” Had he been addressing more 
than two persons, the proper forms would 
have been gaggith and izwis. 

Again, the universal termination of the 
neuter plural of substantives and adjec- 
tives in Gothic is a. Thus the goda 
waurda of our kinsmen show a relation- 
ship to the dona verba of the Roman and 
the dya6a fjyuara of the Greek, which no 
termination in our own “ good words” 
reminds us of. 

One more illustration may be permitted, 
the 


though it is by this time one of 
commonplaces of comparative etymology. 


Who, judging from the mere aspect of the 
words, would suspect a kinship between 
the ¢ear of English speech and its French 
equivalent? But Ulfilas furnishes us at 
once with the missing link, We rise from 
the English fear to the Gothic sagr ; 
thence by an easy transition, we pass to 
the Greek dakni,; thence to the Latin 
lacruma,; from which we descend again 
into the plain of modern languages, and 
recognize in French the clipped and ab- 
breviated form, darme. 

As we have said, these illustrations now 
take their place among the very rudiments 
of philological science. Still, they retain a 
great interest, especially for the student 
who is willing to rediscover them for him- 
self, by a patient study of the Gothic 
tongue. To read a list of Gothic words 
in a dictionary or a comparative grammar 
is like viewing a hortus siccus, valuable, it 
may be, and scientifically useful, but some- 
what uninteresting. To read Ulfilasin his 
own tongue, and find, here a trace of the 
old long-extinct speech, which was once 
common to all the Indo-European nations, 
there a word, or a vowel in a word, which 
recalls some peculiarity in the dialect of 
Yorkshire or of Dorsetshire, is like wan- 
dering through the forest at spring-time, 
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and gathering its ferns and flowers for our- 
selves. 

We return to the life and times of the 

eat translator. In the year 337, when 

Ifilas was twenty-six, the emperor Con- 
stantine died, and was succeeded in the 
eastern part of the empire by his son Con- 
stantius. And then was commenced one 
of the most peculiar reigns of which his- 
tory has preserved a record; the reign of 
a man deeply dyed in the blood of relatives 
and friends, who used the obsequious ser- 
vice of eunuchs instead of entrusting the 
affairs of the State to honest and capable 
ministers, whose feeble haughtiness and 
cowardly ambition bear no trace of the 
influence of Christianity upon his life, but 
who, nevertheless, plunged into theological 
discussions with an eagerness, and contin- 
ued in the same with a patient endurance, 
such as we should scarcely find nowadays 
in a salaried professor of divinity. Now, 
under the fostering care of this imperial 
theologian, were produced those wonderful 
eighteen creeds, the offspring of nearly as 
many toiling councils; now, to quote a 
well-known passage from Ammianus, 
“the very posts of the empire were dis- 
oupiendl' by the troops of bishops gallop- 
ing backwards and forwards at the public 
expense, to attend what they call ‘sya- 
ods,’ convened by the emperor’s order, in 
the hope of bringing every man round to 
his opinion.” 

One such synod was held at Antioch in 
341, * in order to depose Athanasius, and 
to expunge the word homoiision from 
the creed. The president was Eusebius, 
long known as bishop of Nicomedia, well 
described as court chaplain of Constantine 
and Constantius, and now, just at the close 
of his life, metropolitan of Constantinople. 
It was at this synod of Antioch, according 
to the conjecture of Dr. Bessell, that Ulfi- 
las was ordained bishop. We may perhaps 
doubt whether the words, “ he was elected 
by Eusebius and the bishops who were 
with him,” are quite sufficient to bear the 
weight of this conclusion. Is it not more 
prouhie that some one of his biographers 
would have mentioned at least the name 
of Antioch, had that been the place of his 
ordination? But at any rate the date, and 
the name of the consecrating bishop, may 
now be considered as fixed. It was in the 
thirtieth year of his age, A.D. 341, that 
Ulfilas was raised from the humble post of 
lector, and, by Eusebius and the bishops 
of his party, was elected “ first bishop of 

* Generally known as ‘‘the Synod of the Dedica- 


tion,” the alleged object of the meeting being the dedi- 
cation of the great church of Antioch. 
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those who were embracing Christianity in 
the Gothic country.” 

The name of Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
as the patron and friend of Ulfilas, brings 
us at once to the question, “ Which side 
did the Gothic bishop himself take in the 
long theological duel of the fourth cen- 
tury?” To this question but one answer 
can, with any regard to historical fairness, 
be returned. Ulfilas was an Arian; and, 
if the apparently unimpeachable evidence 
of Auxentius be accepted, he was, or be- 
lieved himself to have been, an Arian all 
his life. It would have been indeed sur- 
prising had he not been on that side. All 
his religious training appears to have been 
received in that great city, the centre of 
ecclesiastical and intellectual activity for 
the Danubian countries, which his admir- 
ing disciple calls “ Constantinopolim immo 
vero Christianopolim.” And Constanti- 
nople, when he entered it, was feeling the 
reflux of the tide which, in 325, had borne 
her and her emperor up to the Nicene 
high-water mark. Nor would it be too 
much to say that, from the accession of 
Constantius in 337, to that of Theodosius 
in 379— except for a parenthesis of three 

ears under Julian and Jovian — Arianism, 
in one form or other, was the dominant 
creed, the State religion of the East, and 
that the Athanasians were considered by 
the majority, at least of the ecclesiastics, 
to whom Constantinople was the metrop- 
olis, as not less of heretics than Sabellius 
himself.* Now, these forty-two years, 
from 337 to 379, fill up all the best of the 
life of Ulfilas, from his twenty-sixth to his 
—— year. From a purely secular 
point of view, and looking only to the dis- 
astrous consequences of the Arianism of 
the Teutonic invaders of the Roman em- 

ire, we may well regret that this should 

ave been the form under which the 
Gothic apostle received and propagated 
the Christian faith; but to blame him for 
his religious position would be, in fact, 
tantamount to blaming him for having been 
born in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury, rather than fifty years earlier or fifty 
years later. 

As for Arianism itself, we must say a 
few words, in order to prevent the [ife- 
work of Ulfilas from being misjudged. 
We are in danger of forming a wrong esti- 
mate of that system of doctrine, if we class 
it with certain modern forms of religious 
thought, which are popularly supposed to 


* And in this connection we ought not to forget that 
Marcellus of Ancyra, whom the Church now regards as 
a Sabellian heretic, was till 347 fighting side by side 
with Athanasius against the Anans. 





be its representatives. In point of fact, 


we probably should not err in assertin 
that Arianism is as dead as the worship o 
Jupiter Olympius, and that there is noth- 
ing which corresponds to it, or represents 
it, in any of the schools of belief or dis- 
belief at the present day. Yet, the maxim 
“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum” does not 
apply to creeds and philosophies, and we 
wish to speak the truth concerning Arian- 
ism, whether it be for good or whether it 
be for evil. 

In the first place, we greatly mistake 
when we suppose that the Arians repre- 
sented the reaction against “dogma.” 
They hungered and thirsted for dogma; 
they could not endure to confess ignorance 
or to acknowledge inexplicable mysteries. 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism upon certain 
orthodox writers, that “ they seem to know 
as much about God as about the man in 
the next street,” exactly expresses the 
mental attitude of the Arians. The veil 
which reverence and love had permitted 
in primitive times to rest upon the relation 
of Christ to him whom he spoke of as his 
Father, must now be torn down, and aclear, 
exact account of the whole matter, such 
as would commend itself to the under- 
standing of every man, such as would 
stand the test of a vigorous dialectical de- 
bate in the agora of any Hellenic city, 
must be given to the whole world. Look. 
ing at the entire course of the controversy, 
we may fairly say that but for the Arian 
question we should never have had the 
Athanasian reply, and that the ‘Oyovovoy 
of Nicza is really the offspring, though 
the hostile offspring, of the ’E§ obx évrw» 
éyévero of Alexandria. And hence it was, 
that during the half-century of Arian as- 
cendency the party could never “ continue 
in the same stay.” Creed gave birth to 
creed, and sect split off from sect witha 
rapidity which would be amusing if we 
could forget the subject-matter of the con- 
troversy ; and the efforts of Arian and 
semi-Arian to frame a religious platform 
upon which a sufficient majority of bish- 
ops could stand to make their views pass 
for catholic verity, and to ensure that 
everything above or below their exact mark 
on the theological thermometer should be 
condemned as heresy, remind one more of 
a presidential campaign in America, than 
of the earnest discussions on high themes 
of single-minded seekers after truth. 

But, secondly, we shall much mistake 
the feelings Hn the tendencies of an Arian 
of the fourth century, if, judging him by 
his: supposed representatives in the nine- 
teenth, we imagine that he wished to elim- 
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inate the supernatural from Christianity, 
or consciously took up a position of —s 
onism to the authority of Scripture. It 
would be dangerous to venture on a sweep- 
ing assertion as to the conduct of any 
party through the whole of that vast and 
stormy controversy; but we think it will 
be admitted that the doctrines of the in- 
carnation, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus Christ were firmly held by a large 
majority of the Arians, and that the sacri- 
ficial import of his death was at least not 
zealously controverted. In their argu- 
ments with opponents, they do not appear 
to wish to evade the appeal to Scripture, 
or to be satisfied to say, “ True, the Bible 
says so and so, but we teach differently ; ” 
nor do they seem to have been charged, 
as Marcion was, with mutilating any of 
the sacred books, or manipulating texts to 
suit the purposes of controversy. In 
short, the aim of the Arian creed-makers 
was to devise a scheme whereby the pas- 
sages in the New Testament which speak 
of Christ’s subordination to his Father, 
might be reconciled with those other pas- 
sages which speak of him as God, and as 
one with the Father. And this scheme 


was to be one which could commend itself 
by dialectics alone to the mere understand- 


ing of the natural man. One may think 
such an attempt unwise or irreverent; 
one may lament the time wasted over 
word-mechanisms as complicated and as 
unreal as the epicycles of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy; but one may yet allow that 
their authors did not consciously distort or 
falsify the texts which they were laboring 
to bring into harmony with each other. 
Nor is it historically correct to ascribe to 
men who appear to have accepted the 
Christian revelation as Say rome 
true, the doubts or the denials of the mod- 
ern rationalist. 

Ulfilas himself, in the fragments of his 
translation which have been preserved, 
reproduces the passages which assert the 
deity of Christ without any trace of falter- 
ing or equivocation. One exception, per- 
haps, should be made. In the celebrated 
text, Philippians ii. 6, he writes, saed in 
Gutha-skaunein visands, ni vulva rak- 
nida visan sik galeiko Gutha (“who, 
being in God-form, reckoned it not rapine 
to be himself ke toGod”). Here, surely, 
some Arian feeling must have caused the 
pen of the translator to swerve from its 
usual fidelity; at least, no Gothic scholar 
seems to doubt that zd#a (even or equal) 
rather than ga/etko would have been the 
true rendering of the Greek text. , 

In the biography of which we have 
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spoken, Auxentius describes at great 
length the theological position of his mas-- 
ter. He seems to have belonged to what 
we may call the left centre of the Arian 
party, the partisans of Acacius and the 
favorers of the homocon, who, while re- 
jecting the words “essence” and “ sub- 
stance,” confined themselves to the asser- 
tion that the Son was like unto the Father, 
“in such manner as the Holy Scriptures 
assert.” 

We must admit that he shared fully in 
the religious intolerance of his age; and 
it is important to notice this point, because 
a historian of later date (Theodoret, iv. 
37), in describing the alleged conversion 
of Ulfilas to Arianism in his old age, says 
that Bishop Eudoxius got him over to his 
own side by representing that the whole 
matter was only a strife about words, and 
that there was no real difference of doc- 
trine between the two parties. ~ 

Not so says Auxentius : — 


In his preaching and expounding he was 
wont to assert that all heretics were not Chris- 
tians, but Antichrists; not pious men, but 
impious; not religious, but irreligious; not 
reverent, but foolhardy (non timoratos sed 
temerarios) ; not in the hope, but without hope ; 
not worshippers of God, but without God; 
not teachers, but seducers; not preachers, but 
prevaricators—and this whether they were 
Manicheans or Marcionists ; whether Monta- 
nists, or Paulinians, or Psabellians (sic), or 
Antropians (Psilanthropists), or Patripassians, 
or Fotinians (sic), or Novatians, or Donatians, 
or Homousians, or Homoeusians, or Mace- 
donians, 

But as a true emulator of the apostles, and 
imitator of the martyrs, having made himself 
the enemy of the heretics, he repelled their 
evil doctrine and built up the people of God, 
while he put to flight the grievous wolves and 
dogs, and through the grace of Christ kept his 
flock as a good shepherd, with all prudence 
and diligence. 


We will now leave for the present the 
region of polemical theology, and hear 
Auxentius tell the story of the forty 
years’ episcopate of his master: — 


Thus preaching and giving thanks to God 
the Father, through Christ, he flourished glo- 
riously for forty years in his bishopric, and 
with apostolic grace he preached the Greek 
and Latin and Gothic languages without in- 
termission in the one only Church of Christ: 
for one is the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth ; and he used to 
assert and contend that one is the flock of 
Christ, our Lord and God, one cultivation and 
one building, one virgin and one spouse, one 
vineyard, one house, one temple, one the con- 
ventus of Christians, while all other conven- 
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ticula are not churches of God, but synagogues 
of Satan. 

‘1 praise him as he deserves I am not able, 
and altogether to be silent about him I do not 
dare; since to him above all others I am 
debtor, for he labored more abundantly in me, 
having in my tender youth taken me from my 
parents to be his disciple, and taught me sacred 
letters, and made manifest to me the truth; 
and by the mercy of God he educated me both 
carnally and spiritually, as his own son in the 
faith. : 

He, by the providence of God and the 
mercy of Christ, for the salvation of many 
souls in the nation of the Goths, was from a 
reader promoted at the age of thirty to the 
office of bishop, that he might be not only an 
heir of God and co-heir of Christ, but in this 
matter also an imitator of Christ and his 
saints, 


The examples of David, Joseph, and 
our Lord himself, all of whom were, at 
the same age of thirty, especially mani- 
fested as rulers or deliverers, are then 
adduced and illustrated copiously : — 


So it was, when he was thirty years old ac- 
cording to the flesh, that Ulfilas took in hand 
the aforesaid nation of the Goths, then living 
indifferently in spiritual poverty and hunger 
of preaching, that he reformed them according 
to the evangelical and apostolical and prophet- 
ical rule, and‘taught them to live unto God, 
and manifested that they were Christians — 
Christians indeed—and multiplied their num- 
bers. 

And when, through the envy and mighty 
working of the enemy, there was kindled a 
persecution of the Christians by an irreligious 
and sacrilegious judge of the Goths, who 
spread tyrannous affright through the Varba- 
rian (sic) land, it came to pass that Satan, who 
desired to do evil, unwillingly did good — that 
those whom he desired to make prevaricators 
and deserters, by the aid and companionship 
of Christ became martyrs and confessors, that 
the persecutor was confounded and his victims 
crowned, that he who tried to conquer had to 
blush as a conquered one, and they who were 
tempted rejoiced as conquerors. 

Then, after the glorious martyrdom of many 
servants and handmaidens of Christ, as this 
persecution was still raging vehemently, after 
only seven years of his episcopate were ex- 
pired (z.2., A.D. 348), the aforesaid most holy 
and blessed Ulfila, with a great multitude of 
confessors, being driven from “ Varbaricum,” 
was honorably received on the soil of “ Ro- 
mania” by the then emperor Constantius of 
blessed memory ; so that, as God by the hand 
of Moses delivered his people from the vio- 
lence of Faraoh and the Egyptians, and made 
them pass through the Red Sea, and appointed 
that they should serve him, even so, by means 
of the often-mentioned Ulfila, did God set 
free the confessors of his holy and only-be- 
gotten Son from the Varbaric land, and caused 
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them to cross over the Danube and serve him 
upon the mountains (of the Balkan) like his 
saints of old. 

Thus did he settle with his people on the 
soil of “Romania,” where, omitting those 
seven years previously named, during: thirty 
and three years he preached the truth—in 
this also an imitator of those holy men, for 
(how often the space of forty years is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament in connection 
= judgeships and kingships, we know very 
well). 


This comparison of Ulfilas to Moses, 
naturally suggested by his bringing the 
Goths across the Danube to a place of 
safety, seems to have been a favorite 
theme with his followers. Philostorgius 
tells us that “ the emperor himself ” — ap- 
parently Constantius—‘“held Ulfilas in 
high honor, so that he would often speak 
of him as the Moses of his day.” It 
seems probable, then, that these two men, 
Constantius and Ulfilas, met in personal 
conference, it may have been more than 
once or twice. A strange contrast must 
have been presented by the earnest, ener- 
getic Teuton, weather-beaten by the storms 
of Mount Hemus, his brow furrowed by 
the brain-toil of his great translation, and 
the dainty theologizing emperor, waited 
upon by a herd of sleek eunuchs, “who 
was never seen to wipe his nose in public, 
nor to.spit, nor to turn his face from one 
side to the other, and who never tasted an 
apple in all his life.” As the emperor 
was born A.D. 316, he was five years 
younger than the bishop. 

Ulfilas and his Christian refugees, dis- 
tributed through Meesia according to the 
decrees of Constantius, received the name 
of “the Lesser Goths.” We have a slight 
notice of them in Jornandes, the native 
historian of the race, who wrote about 
two centuries after the time of which we 
are now speaking. No one who has been 
accustomed to consult this historian will 
place much reliance on his accuracy; still 
we have often to be thankful to him for 
details which no one else will give us : — 


There were also certain other Goths who 
are called minores, an immense people, with 
their bishop and primate Vulfila, who is said, 
moreover, to have taught them letters; and 
they are at this day dwelling in Meesia, in the 
district called Encopolitana.t They abode at 
the foot of the mountains, a numerous race, 


but poor and unwarlike, abounding only in 
cattle of divers kinds, and rich in pastures and 


* The text of this paragraph is in a very fragmentary 
state. 

+ Ammianus Marcellinu: 

+ Possibly intended for 


xxi. 16. 
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forest timber, having little wheat though the 
earth is fertile in producing other crops. They 
do not appear to have any vineyards; those 
who want wine buy it of their neighbors ; but 
most of them drink only milk.* 


As to the history of the Goths in Dacia 
during the nine years that we suppose to 
have been occupied by Ulfilas’ residence 
in Constantinople, and the first twenty- 
two years of his episcopate —that is to 
say, from A.D. 332 to 363—we have 
scarcely any authentic information, and 
are therefore unable to fill in any details 
into the meagre sketch given us by Aux- 
entius. 

Only, during this period, we hear of the 
vast extension of the half-mythical empire 
of Hermanric, a stern old warrior, who 
eventually died of rage, at the mature age 
of one hundred and ten. If we may be- 
lieve the Gothic historian, his kingdom 
extended over the whole of what is now 
called Lithuania and southern Russia, and 
touched both the Black Sea and the Baltic. 
His especial subjects were the Ostrogoths, 
who had in former times been the eastern, 
but were now the northern half of the 
great Gothic nation, and he bore the title 
of king. The Visigoths, in their Dacian 
settlement, seem to have occupied the 
position of subject-allies towards their 
northern brethren. And for this reason, 
probably, it was that their rulers bore the 
title not of king, but of judge. But, to 


understand what manner of judges they 


were, we must let our minds well rather 
on the wild forms of Ehud and Jephthah, 
and other warrior-judges of Israel, than 
on the ermined sages of Westminster 
Hall. 

It will be observed, therefore, that it is 
in strict accordance with the political con- 
dition of the Visigoths of that day that 
Auxentius speaks of the persecution which 
led to the exile of Ulfilas, as kindled “ by 
an irreligious and sacrilegious judex of 
the Goths, who tyrannized over the bar- 
barian land.” But who this judex was, or 
what were the names of any of his mar- 
tyrs, authentic history entirely fails to 
inform us. 

We get another a of the Gothic 
bishop in his theological relations in the 
year 360.¢ A synod of Arian prelates 
was then assembled at Constantinople. 
They drew up a creed nearly the same 
with that which had been so dexterously 
used at Rimini, recognizing the likeness 
of the Son to the Father, “in such a man- 


® De Rebus Geticis, cap. 51. 
t Some make the date 359. 
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ner as the Holy Scriptures declare and 
teach,” but forbidding the use of the 
terms “essence” and “substance” * as 
unscriptural and liable to be misunder- 
stood by the common people. This creed, 
we are expressly told,t was subscribed by 
Ulfilas. 

In the year following, 361, the man of 
many synods, Constantius, died, and Ju- 
lian, the would-be restorer of the classic 
mythology, was sole Augustus. We have 
no information as to any influence which 
this change may have exerted on the for- 
tunes of Ulfilas and his Gothi minores. 
The former had now reached the fiftieth 
eg of his life, and the half-way point of 

is forty years’ episcopate. Though we 
have head so much of him as an Arian 
controversialist, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the strife with heathenism and with 
the easily besetting sins of his barbarian 
converts occupied a far larger share of 
his energies. Acacius against Athanasius, 
the Homoeon against the Homousion, 
might be his watchwords when he was 
face to face with his brother bishops in 
council beside the Bosporus; but doubt- 
less, when he returned to Meesia, his chief 
toil, next to the life-work of his Biblical 
translation, would be to guard his people 
against relapsing into the drunken orgies 
and the wild fevers of gambling which 
Tacitus notes as characteristic of all the 
Germanic nations. Often he may have 
ventured — though this is mere conjecture 
—across the Danube by one of Trajan’s 
bridges, into his own ancestral Dacia; 
and, if so, we may be sure that Sabellius 
and Photinus, Marcellus and Macedonius, 
were for the time well-nigh forgotten, as 
he strove to eradicate from the Gothic 
heart the worship of Odin, “ the father of 
slaughter, the god that carrieth desolation 
and fire;” as he contrasted Asa-Thor’s 
defeat by Hela with Christ’s eternal tri- 
umph over death; and as he sought to 
dim the glories of Valhalla by depicting 
St. John’s vision of the holy city, the 
New Jerusalem, descending from God out 
of heaven, 

The conjecture that the Gothic apostle 
had thus been working among his fellow- 
countrymen is strengthened by the great 
progress which we find Christianity to 
have made among them, when, in A.D. 367, 
the curtain again rises, which for thirty 
years has hid their nation from our sight. 
It may be remarked, in passing, that it 
never again completely falls, since we 


* obcia and irécraci. 
t Socrates, ii. 41. 
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have a fairly detailed continuous history 
of the Visigoths from this date down to 
the overthrow of their monarchy in Spain 
by the Moors, A.D. 711. 

In the year 363, the imperial line of 
Constantine came to an end by the death 
of Julian, on the plains of Mesopotamia. 
After the short and unimportant reign of 
Jovian, the two brothers, Valentinian and 
Valens, were raised respectively to the 
western and eastern thrones. But for the 
first two years of their reign there either 
smouldered or else burst into actual flame 
the rebellion of Procopius, an imperial 
notary, who, as a relative of Julian’s on 
the maternal side, made some faint show 
of an hereditary claim to the succession. 
The Goths sent him some unimportant 
succor, professing, and perhaps believing, 
themselves to be bound to afford him this 
assistance by loyalty to the house of Con- 
stantine. 

After the death of Procopius, Valens, 
refusing to.admit the yen of this plea, 
called the barbarians sternly to account, 
and, in three campaigns (367 to 369) by 
the lower Danube, appears to have ob- 
tained some material successes. Twice 
he crossed the river on a bridge of boats ; 
but one year (368) operations were almost 
suspended by the swollen state of the 
stream. In the last year, according to a 
strange story told by Zosimus, the empe- 
ror, finding the regular operations of war 
too tedious, and the encampments of the 
barbarians among the swamps of the 
Dobrudscha often hard to storm, told the 
sutlers and camp-followers that he would 
pay a certain sum for each head of a barba- 
rian that was brought into his camp. The 
new auxiliaries thus brought into the field 
swarmed at night into the forests and 
marshes, “and soon brought an immense 
number of heads to the emperor, so that 
the remaining barbarians sued for peace.” 
We have heard of something like this 
method of making war in the same prov- 
ince of Bulgaria in our own day. 

Peace, then, was concluded in the year 
369; and though the Romans seem, upon 
the whole, to have had the advantage in 
the field, the basis of the treaty was the 
status guo ante bellum, with perhaps this 
difference, that the loyalty formerly 
pledged to the house of Constantine was 
now transferred to that of Valentinian. 

In the conclusion of this treaty, we come 
for the first time upon the name of A ¢han- 
aric, “avery powerful judge of the Goths 
at that time.” He had apparently in the 
last year of the war succeeded to supreme 
power among the Visigoths, reserving per- 





haps some sort of semi-feudal allegiance 
to the great Hermanric.* Athanaric, who 
seems to have been the very type and 
stronghold of Visigothic conservatism, ab- 
horring all new-fangled Roman ways, 
whether in religion or in politics, had 
sworn a dreadful oath, “sub timenda ex- 
secratione,” that he would never tread on 
Roman soil. It would have been beneath 
the dignity of the Augustus to transfer his 
purple buskins to the now barbarian 
ground of Dacia; but the difficulty was 
adjusted by a master-stroke of etiquette 
worthy of the congress of Westphalia. 
The ships of emperor and of judge were- 
rowed from the opposite shores of the 
Danube into full mid-stream, and there 
the two potentates, each accompanied by 
a suitable number of guards, met and dis- 
cussed the conditions of the treaty, and 
the number and quality of the hostages. 
This peace between “ Romania” and 
“ Varbaricum ” lasted, as we shall see, for 
eight ae RE oe 369 to 377 — that is, 
from the fifty-eighth to the sixty-sixth year 
of the life of Ulfilas. At this point of the 
history, or perhaps a little earlier, we cut 
across a portion of the internal history of 
the Visigoths. It is narrated to us by two 
ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and Soz 
omen, who wrote two generations after 
the event, who were probably ignorant of 
the language of the people, and whose 
stories are inconsistent with one another 
and with the known facts of history. 
Without wasting time in the vain labor of 
trying to reconcile their discordance, we 
will only note that, contemporary with 
Athanaric, and rivalling and sharing his 
power, was another chief, Fritigern. Less 
intensely attached to the customs of his 
forefathers than Athanaric, he probabl 
leaned from the first to the Roman alli- 
ance, and the Christian religion. Civil 
war broke out between the two chiefs. 
Fritigern asked the help of Rome, which 
is said to have been conceded to him on 
condition of his adopting the faith of 
Christ, as professed by the Arian empe- 
ror, Valens. It is said that the Roman 
troops then crossed the Danube and 
gained for Fritigern a complete victory 
over his enemy.. But, as the laborious 
and accurate historian, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, gives us no hint of any such 


* Clinton, on the authority of Isidore of Seville, 
assigns the year 369 for the accession of Athanaric. 
(Fasti Romani, ii. 167.) Nor do the words of Ammiae 
nus Marcellinus (xxvii. $) really conflict with this date. 
Some of the writers on the subject who refer the earlier 
persecutions of the Gothic Christians and the expulsion 
of Ulfilas (348) to the command of Athanaric appear to 
have missed this. point. 
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engagement between the years 369 and 
377, this is probably only another version 
of the three years’ campaign (366 to 369) 
already described. 

At the period, then, whatever it be, at 
which we have now arrived, the Visigothic 
nation was divided into two parts — one 
Christian, under Fritigern ; the other still 
heathen, under Athanaric. But in the 
latter portion also, Bishop Ulfilas, who 
was evidently now extending his labors 
beyond his own Gothi minores in Meesia, 
wrought much and made many converts. 
This excited the rage of the stern judex, 
Athanaric, who treated the innovators 
with great severity, so that ——_ 
many of the Arian Goths of that period, 
says the orthodox Socrates, became mar- 
tyrs for the faith of Christ. This perse- 
cution must have raged at some period in 
the eight years of peace (369 to 377) 
already mentioned, and the existence of it 
must be taken as a proof that neither 
Valens nor Fritigern had emerged from 
the previous struggle decidedly superior 
to Athanaric. 

Of the histories of these Gothic mar- 
tyrs we have some, though slight, traces 
outside of the two Church historians 
whom we have already quoted. If one 
visits a library which contains that vast 
quarry of Catholic biography, the Bolland- 
ist “Acta Sanctorum,” in fifty-three folio 
volumes, and if from the eight volumes 
dedicated to the month of September one 
selects that which includes the lives of the 
saints whose festivals are celebrated on 
the fifteenth day of that month, one will 
find a heading, “ De S. Niceta, Gotho Mar- 
tyre.” The story of the life of Vicetas is 
told both in Greek and Latin, and, some- 
what condensed, here it is : — 


By the side of the famous Danube dwelt the 
Goths, who had migrated from their father- 
land and come as settlers to that region. The 

oung JVicefas, sprung from a Gothic stock, 
had, on account of his noble birth, his shapely 
body, and his generous soul, obtained one of 
the foremost places in the nation. Yet he was 
not a Goth in life, in manners, or in faith; 
for conviction sen gti race, the love-charm 
of Christ conjured away the vainglory of the 
barbarian, and the pursuit of virtue weaned 
him from the Gothic roughness and intem- 
perance. 


Evidently it is no Teutonic hand which 
is tracing for us this picture :— 


He went with Theophilus, bishop of the 
Goths, to the Council of Nicza, and signed 
the Confession of Faith there drawn up. Not 
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long after* [really after an interval of forty- 
four years, 325 to 369] dissensions arose be- 
tween Fritigern and the every-way terrible 
Athanaric. The latter conquered; Fritigern 
fled, and implored the aid of the Roman em- 
peror, who was at that time the Christ-hater, 
Valens.t He sent some of his troops, then 
quartered in Thrace, to the help of Fritigern, 
who, guarded by them and by the remnant of 
his own army, récrossed the Ister. Bearing 
the holy cross of Christ before them, they 
easily overcame the whilom victor, and Athan- 
aric himself was fain to betake himself to 
shameful flight, the greater part of his army 
being either slain or taken prisoners. This 
was the cause why the Gothic nation em- 
braced Christianity. 


Then follows a passage concerning 
Ulfilas, which shall be translated literally, 
because much stress has been laid upon 
it by the assertors of the orthodoxy of that 
prelate, though it is generally now admit- 
ted that as a piece of tea it is of 
little value, and that his alleged presence 
at the Council of Nicza is in the highest 
degree improbable : — 


But Urphilas now possessed the archiepis- 
copal dignity as successor of Theophilus, with 
which prelate he had been formerly present at 
Nicza, agreeing in his views. He afterwards 
took part when the second holy and ecumen- 
ical council was collected at Constantinople, 
This man, who was both learned and intelli- 
gent, invented shapes of letters and corre- 
sponding sounds suitable for the Gothic tongue, 
and having by means of these translated our 
sacred and divinely inspired Scriptures into 
that language, he exerted himself with all his 
might to induce his fellow-countrymen to learn 
them. Hence piety took root among the bar- 
barians, and increased from day to day. 


The narrative then goes on to tell how 
Athanaric soon returned, having recov- 
ered from his losses, and raged more 
vehemently than ever against his enemies, 
but especially against Nicetas, whose 
nobility of character and lineage marked 
him out for vengeance : — 


Thus, when the pious and genfle Gratian 
[nephew of Valens] was exercising hereditary 
rule over Rome,{ the bloodthirsty Athanaric 
broke out into cruel persecution of the Chris- 
tians, and urged those who were about him to 
do the same. These enemies of God threat- 
ened Nicetas with fell wrath; but he heeded 
them not, and went on preaching the true re- 
ligion. At length, breaking forth into open 
violence, they attacked him while he was in 


* "Ere? dé ob rodde év péow déBn xpovoc. 

t Obddevrs dé tyviKadTa TH wLcOXpioTy Ta puya- 
ind dueimrero oxnrrpa. 

+ Gratian was declared Augustus in 369, came into 
full possession of power on the death of his father 
(Valentinian I.) in 375, and was assassinated in 383. 
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the act of preaching, dragged him away by 
force, and ordered him to abjure his faith, 
He neither by word nor deed desisted from 
making open confession of Christ and honor- 
ing him as God, but mocked and scorned at 
all their onslaughts ; so when they had cut his 
body into pieces— ah, what madness ! — they 
then also flung him into the fire.* But the 
saint, through all these sufferings, ceased not 
to sing hymns in praise of God, and to believe 
in him with all his heart. Thus witnessing a 
good confession to the very end, he, with 
many of his countrymen, received a crown of 
martyrdom, and gave up his spirit into the 
hands of God. 


The rest of the “Acta,” describing how, 
after a long time, the relics of the saint 
were transported to Mopsuestia in Cilicia, 
and what miracles were wrought by them, 
need not be told here.t 

More pathetic in their simplicity, and 
certainly far more trustworthy than this 
declamatory narrative, are the few follow- 
ing lines in their own tongue, which are 
found in a still extant fragment of an old 
Gothic calendar : — ' 


[October] 23rd [Remembrance of] the many 
martyrs among the Gothic people, and of 
Frederic. 

29th.— Remembrance of the martyrs who 
remained with Priest Vereka and Batvin, being 
[members] of a full church [or of the Catholic 
church], and being burnt among the Gothic 
people. 

The construction of the last sentence 
is difficult; but there can be little doubt 
that it relates to the same event which is 
mentioned by Sozomen (vi. 37), who says 
that Athanaric sent round a graven image, 
standing on one of the great Gothic wag- 
ons, to the tents of all who were suspected 
of having embraced Christianity, and burnt 
whole families of the recusants in their 
homes ; and not only so, but that when men, 
women, and children (in some cases moth- 
ers with their nurslings at their breasts), 


* Tod cdparog ovvtpipavres vépn, ged Tig wa- 
viag, eita Kai zupl pirrovory. 

+ The date of this document is doubtful. Apparent] 
the Bollandist compilers of the ‘Acta Sanctorum” too 


it from a Byzantine — of the tenth century 
named Metaphrastes. From what source he took it, 
we know not; but, as a mere conjecture, and looking to 
the blurred outlines of the picture on the one hand, 
and to the amount of fresh, truthful coloring in it on 
the other, we may presume that the story was reduced 
to writing towards the end of the fifth century —a gen- 
eration later than the times of Socrates and Sozomen. 
It will be observed that the fact of the Arianism of 
Ulfilas and his converts has either faded out of remem- 
brance or else been purposely suppressed in this narra- 
tive. 

+ In the original, “‘k.g. (gaminthi) thize ana Gut- 
thiudai managaize martyre iah Frithareikeis.”” 

‘“‘k.th., gaminthi martyre thize bi Verekan pa 
jah Batvin bilaif... . aikklesjons fullaizos ana Gut- 
thiudai gabrannidai.’”’ 





had taken refuge in a certain church rather 
than obey his idolatrous edicts, the cruel 
soldiers of Athanaric burnt the church and 
all whom it contained. 

But the great cataclysm was at hand 
which was to sweep all the Goths — 
Pagan and Christian, persecutor and vic- 
tim, “and the great men, and the rich 
men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman and every 
freeman,” into one common abyss of mis- 
ery, from which before many years were 
accomplished, they were again to emerge 
world-conquerors. 

It was last year (1876) exactly a millen- 
nium and a half since the Huns of Asia 
crossed the shallows of the Sea of Azof 
and suddenly appeared before the Gothic 
inhabitants of the south of Russia. Small, 
flat-headed men, with smooth faces, high 
cheek-bones, coal-black orbs turning sul- 
lenly in “the little holes which served 
them for eyes,” * they swarmed in upon 
the settlements of the stately, flaxen-haired, 
blue-eyed, long-bearded Goth, who shrank 
from their touch as pollution, and flattered 
himself with the hope of an easy victory 
over a troop of such misbegotten knaves. 
Unfortunately, victory sat upon the other 
standards. The Huns were all born horse- 
men. Their steeds were, it is true, more 
like ponies than chargers; but they were 
wiry, strong, and swift. An absolute sym- 
pathy existed between the rider and his 
beast, recalling the fables of the ancient 
centaurs ; and they practised in perfection 
the tactics of sudden attack, feigned 
retreat, a deadly discharge of arrows, and 
a rapid return upon their disordered foes, 
tactics which in the hands of the Parthians, 
had so often proved fatal to the heavy 
legionaries of Rome. The Goths found 
themselves constantly overmatched. A 
panic fear seized them: they said that the 
Huns had an unfair advantage in their 
own abominable ugliness — they were not 
men at all, they were descendants of an 
unholy intercourse between Gothic witches 
and evil spirits. 

But, however they might strive to ac- 
count for their defeats, the facts remained, 
and soon the whole Ostrogothic kingdom 
in Lithuania and the Ukraine crumbled to 
pieces before these Tartar hordes. Her- 
manric himself, who was now in the one 
hundred and tenth year of his age, lived to 
hear of the approach of the terrible invad- 
ers, but not to see the ruin wrought by 
them. Not long before, he had caused a 
Russian princess to be torn in pieces by 


® Jornandes. 
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wild horses. Her brothers, watching an 
opportunity of revenge, had wounded him 
in the side with a spear. The wound 
was not immediately fatal, but it, and dis- 
tress for the Hunnish victories and the 
one hundred and ten years of life together, 
brought Hermanric to the grave. The 
Ostrogothic kingdom was swallowed up in 
the great Serbonian bog of the ravage — 
empire it cannot be called — of the Huns; 
and the uncouth horde rolled onward to 
the settlements of the Visigoths, to try 
conclusions with them —the uncles of the 
Turk with the ancestors of the Spaniard ; 
a battle of Lepanto by land, and twelve 
centuries too soon. 

Athanaric proceeded, in a slow and stately 
way, to prepare for a pitched battle by the 
banks of the Dniester. He sent forward 
scouts to watch the movements of the in- 
vaders. The latter, when night fell, 
appeared to compose themselves to slum- 
ber; but in reality they silently filed forth 
out of their camp, crossed the river ina 
shallow part by the light of the moon, and, 
mounted on their little ponies, dashed 
right into the camp and up to the very tent 
of Athanaric, who only just saved himself 
by a headlong flight. This kind of engage- 
ment, as Zosimus remarks (iv. 20), was the 
only one which the Huns understood ; for 
“how could they take part in a pitched 
battle who could not even plant their feet 
firmly on the ground, but lived, and ate, 
and even slept on horseback ?” 

Despoiled of all his treasures, and 
stripped of his kingly magnificence, Athan- 
aric sought a refuge in the Carpathian fast- 
nesses, whither the Huns, intent on the 
‘ooggag of the plains, cared not to pursue 

im. Few of his subjects followed the 
stern old judex thither ; the main body of 
them, after long deliberation, decided to 
seek for shelter in the Roman territory. 
The fertile plains of Bulgaria attracted 
them; the knowledge that Ulfilas and his 
Christian colony, the Gothi minores, were 
happily settled there, was doubtless an 
argument with many; but all historians 
agree that the chief inducemenj was the 
thought that the broad Danube would then 
roll between themselves and the loathed, 
dreaded, hated Huns. 

So now the late lords of Dacia, aban- 
doning their lands to the enemy, flocked 
down to the Wallachian shore of the Dan- 
ube, and, greatly agitated, “ stretched forth 
their hands to their old enemies, the Ro- 
mans, bewailing with loud and lamentable 
declamation the calamity which had be- 
fallen them, urging -their request that the 
passage across the river might be conced- 
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ed to them, and promising to be henceforth 
the faithful allies of the empire.” * Friti- 
gern was one of the chiefs of this migra- 
tion; and it is probable, though only 
Sozomen mentions it, that Ulfilas acted as 
interpreter and mediator between his coun- 
trymen and Valens. The latter, a weak 
and vain man, was flattered by the prof- 
fered allegiance of so many well-formed 
warriors — estimated at little short of two 
hundred thousand men in the flower of 
their military age —and after some delib- 
eration with his ministers, he agreed to 
receive them within the limits of his em- 
pire, to give them homesteads in the 
province of Meesia, and to supply them at 
once with daily rations. 

The chief conditions for this generous 
concession were — Ist, that they should 
surrender their arms to officers appointed 
for the purpose ; 2nd, that the full-grown 
males should, when called upon, take the 
oath of military allegiance and serve as 
auxiliaries in the army; and, 3rd, that all 
the new settlers should embrace Chris- 
tianity. This latter condition, as “ Chris- 
tianity”” meant the Arian form of it, to 
which Valens was zealously attached, is 
much spoken of and often lamented by the 
ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes 
write as if aH the Arianism of all the bar« 
barian races were due to this one compact 
with Valens. Itis probable that they. have 
greatly overrated its effect, that most of 
the fugitives, being adherents of Fritigern 
and admirers of Ulfilas, were already 
Christians of the only kind that they had 
ever heard of, and that the number of those 
who on this occasion finally renounced the 
worship of Odin was comparatively trifling. 

We have described at some length this 
reception of the Visigoths within the limits 
of the Roman empire, because Ulfilas, at 
this time sixty-five years old, was probably 
one of the chief negotiators of the treaty ; 
we can only sketch in mere outline the 
well-known and miserable results of the 
migration. 

The ships of the Romans were employed 
for days in transporting the Gothic nation 
across the Danube. The numbers of this 
living tide of men recalled to the mind of 
a Roman contemporary (Ammianus) all 
that Herodotus had told of the myriads of 
the Persian hosts who invaded Greece. 
The orders of Valens to strip the new- 
comers of their arms were scandalously 
disregarded by the imperial officers, who, 
intent on helping themselves to their gold, 
let the steel pass unnoticed. Then came 


* Eunapius, Excerpt C. 
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the question of rations. In promising to 
feed, even for a short time, so vast a tribe 
of men— very likely a million in number 
— Valens had probably undertaken more 
than the political economy of that day 
could have accomplished, even in the most 
zealous and most honest hands. But Lu- 
picinus and Maximus, the prefects of 
Meesia, were neither zealous nor honest. 
Greedy and short-sighted as two Turkish 
pashas, they enhanced the scarcity b 
“ forestalling and regrating,” and at lengt 
they offered the Goths, who as a pastoral 
people knew what good meat was, such 
carrion as dogs would scarcely have fed 
upon. For some time this was borne in 
silence. The Goths saw their last treas- 
ures melt away. They sold their child.eo 
into slavery; they were on the point of 
selling themselves, but murmurs of dis- 
content began to rise, and Lupicinus heard 
them. He made a treacherous attempt to 
seize Fritigern and the other Gothic chiefs, 
at a banquet near Marcianople, to which 
he had invited them. The courage and 
ready wit of Fritigern saved him; but the 
abortive attempt, like Charles the First’s 
meditated arrest of the five members, kin- 
dled the latent heat into a flame, and set 
two hundred thousand Gothic swords in 
motion against Rome. The emperor 
Valens was recalled from Antioch to pros- 
ecute the war, which lasted through the 
greater part of the years 377 and 378. 
There is no need here to recount its vary- 
ing fortunes; we hasten on to its terrible 
and memorable end. On the gth of Au- 

ust, 378, near the city of Adrianople, the 

omans received a crushing defeat. Va- 
lens in vain attempted to fly from the field 
of battle. Wounded by an arrow shot at 
a venture, he sought refuge in a little hut 
which was burnt by the Goths, and per- 
ished miserably in the flames. It is a 
favorite remark with the orthodox histori- 
ans, that the last Arian emperor thus en- 
dured in this life some faint foretaste of 
the torments to which the Goths were 
doomed in the next for having, at the in- 
vitation of this very emperor, embraced 
the Arian heresy. The loss to the Ro- 
mans on this fatal day was tremendous : 
two-thirds of their army lay dead on the 
field; and the historian Ammianus does 
not hesitate to rank the defeat of Adrian- 
ople side by side with the catastrophe of 
Canne. 

To Ulfilas, now verging towards the 
end of his seventh decade, the events of 
these memorable years have brought only 
sorrow. The monarchy of his old alle- 


despised foe ; the Romans and the Goths, 
whom he had sought to unite in bonds of 
friendship, severed by bitter memories of 
mutual wrong; many, probably, of his 
own civilized and Christianized Goth? mi- 
nores carried away on that torrent of ava- 
rice and revenge which was sweeping their 
countrymen through all the valleys of Bul- 
garia and every mountain-pass of the Bal- 
xan ; and, bitterest thought of all, his own 
lifelong work of the conversion of the 
Goths misrepresented and distorted as a 
mere intrigue between heretics and idola- 
ters —an unholy compact between Arians 
and barbarians. All this must have been 
hard to see and to hear, and may well have 


‘caused the good old bishop to feel that his 


life had been wasted. But of this we have 
no hint in the scanty words of his biogra- 
phers. 

The emperor Theodosius, who was 
called to the eastern throne on the death 
of Valens, seems to have pursued a wise 
policy towards the barbarian intruders into 
his empire, using sufficient force to make 
them feel that they could not be tolerated 
as masters there, yet avoiding cruelty, and 
not attempting the hopeless task of push- 
ing back that whole warlike nation across 
the Danube. He took many of their 
ablest and bravest men into his own ser- 
vice, and generally succeeded, during his 
lifetime, in keeping them in that position 
of federati (subject-allies), which they 
themselves had sued for in the hour of 
their extremity. 

But his fame as a religious legislator 
even surpasses that which he acquired as 
a warrior. Every one knows that it was to 
him that the Athanasian party owed its 
final victory, together with the legal right 
to assume to itself alone the appellation of 
Catholic, and to brand all its foes with the 
stigma of heresy. The great council, held 
at Constantinople in the year 381, which 
has been accepted by after-ages as the 
second general council, closed the long 
Arian controversy, at least as far as the 
empire was concerned, by an emphatic 
reaffirmation of the creed of Nicza, and 
a condemnation of Macedonius, who de- 
nied the personality of the Holy Spirit. 

Was Ulfilas present at this council or 
not? In order to explain our qualified 
answer to this question, we will transcribe 
some sentences near the end of the biog- 
raphy written by Auxentius. The text is 
difficult and fragmentary, and we can only 
offer a very free translation of a highly 
conjectural emendation.* 





giance beyond the Danube shattered by a 


* Dr. Bessell, who has taken extraordinary pains to 
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' Having completed forty years of his epis- 
copate, fe went, by the command of the 
emperor, to the city of Constantinople,. to 
a disputation against the Psathyropolista. 
Thither he went, in the name of the Lord God, 
in order to prevent that sect from teaching 
and subduing the churches committed to him 
by Christ, and also for their own sakes, when 
he had reflected on the disposition of the 
council, in order that this sect might not be 
proved to be heretics, and thereby set down 
as men more miserable than the miserable, 
condemned out of their own mouths, and 
worthy to be smitten’ with perpetual punish- 
ment. Now, as soon as he had entered the 
aforesaid city, his health began to fail, and by 
this sickness he was taken away from us, like 
Elisha the prophet. 

Assuredly it is right to reflect on the merits 
of this man, who was thus led by the Lord to 
die at Constantinople (may we not rather sa 
Christianople?), in order that the holy an 
spotless priest of Christ might receive burial 
at the hands of holy men, his fellow-priests, 
that before such a multitude of Christians, the 
worthy man, by worthy men, should be worthily 
and gloriously honored according to his merits. 


This certainly looks as if Ulfilas, whose 
character evidently commanded the rev- 
erence even of those who differed from 
his views, was buried by the fathers of 
the second general council at Constanti- 
nople, in the beginning of the year 381, 
having been carried off by sickness, in 
the seventieth year of his age, before he 
had been able to share in its deliberations. 
And such we believe to have been the 
case; but there is some difficulty about 
this disputation with the Psathyropoliste, 
to which he was summoned by the impe- 
rial command. The sect known by this 
cumbrous title split off from the main 
body of the Arians on a childish and friv- 
olous controversy concerning the name 
of the Eternal.* As one of the watch- 
words of the Arian party was, “There 
was a time when the Son was not,” ¢ a 
discussion arose, whether, in that far-off 
recess of past eternity, before the Son 
was, or any creature existed, it could be 
right to speak of God the Father. A cer- 
tain Dorotheus, of Antioch, said no. His 


make sense of this passage (without, however, a per- 
Pou examination of the ame) — the = thus: 
ui, cum przcepto imperiali, completis quadraginta 

annis, ad C inop Ticenase urbem ad disputatio- 
nem . . . contra P (sat)hy(ropo)iistas perrexit et eundo 
in diii di fi (Domini Dei nostri) nomine ne xpi (Christi) 
ecclesias sibi a xpo (Christo) deditas docerent et con- 
testarentur, intrabat, et ingressus in supradictam civi- 
tatem, recogitato e1 im... de statu concilii, ne ar- 
guerentur miseris miserabiliores proprio judicio damnati 
et perpetuo supplicio plectendi, statim ccepit infirmari,” 
etc. 

* So at least Socrates tells us (v. 23), but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that his account is entirely accurate. 
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rival, Marinus, the Thracian, said yes, and 
was abetted in his teaching by Theoctis- 
tus, a Syrian. As the latter was a seller 
of baked pottery (pa0uporeAnc), it was easy 
for his opponents, with that happy dis- 
regard of the social status of the first 
teachers of Christianity which controver- 
sialists have so often displayed, to taunt 
the new sect with being themselves base 
pottery-sellers — mere Psathyropoliste. 
Selenas, who was a bishop of the Goths 
(perhaps a coadjutor of Ulfilas), and, like 
him, of Phrygian descent, had adopted 
Psathyropolistic views. Probably the dis- 
cussion was becoming a dangerously 
heated one among the yellow-haired con- 
verts to Christianity, and Theodosius, 
who showed throughout his reign a states- 
manlike prudence in dealing with the 
Goths, and a desire to use and regulate, 
not to destroy them, sent probably for 
him who bore the most honored name in 
all their tribes — the Nestor of the nation, 
Ulfilas — to come to Constantinople, and 
there settle their differences by his own 
personal mediation. 

This may have occupied the early part 
of 381; but before May in that year, when 
the great ecumenical council was assem- 
bling, the old man’s health had begun to 
fail him (statim cepit infirmari), and he 
died. One of the first acts of the collect- 
ed prelates most likely was, to follow the 
body of the worn-out Gothic evangelist to 
the grave. Arians and Athanasians, Homo- 
usians and Homoeusians, Acacians, and 
Anomeeans, probably all shared the pious 
labor. His Arianism would be at least 
partially atoned for in the eyes of the 
orthodox by the constancy with which he 
had fought against the ancestral heathen- 
ism of his people. Then too, the august 
council had not yet been held, had not yet 
thundered forth its anathema against those 
who should dissent from its authoritative 
exposition of the faith, and if the Arians 
claimed the venerable dead as their own, 
the Athanasians might still believe that, 
after a few months of discussion, he would 
finally have cast in his lot with the Cath- 
olic Church; and, above all things, The- 
odosius himself, the pivot around which 
the whole council revolved, was anxious 
to flatter in every possible way the pride 
of the Gothic nation — to make their he- 
roes his warriors, to admit their saints 
into his ry, to bind together, by 
peaceful bonds, “Romania” and “ Var- 


baricum” into one state, of which he 
might be the head. 
A striking example of this Gothicizing 


policy of 


heodosius— the best, appar- 
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ently, which was then possible for Rome — 
was afforded in the very same year by his 
treatment of Athanaric, the grey old Gothic 
wolf, the unrelenting foe of Christianity 
and of Rome. Driven by men of other 
Germanic tribes (who were, according to 
one account, commanded by his old ene- 
my, Fritigern) from his Transylvanian 
stronghold, Athanaric was forced to break 
his filial promise, to cross the Danube, 
and to seek the aid of the Augustus of 
Constantinople. Theodosius rode forth 
some distance from the capital to meet his 
guest, who was struck with admiration by 
the high walls, the blue waters of the Bos- 
porus blackened with ships, the teeming 
multitudes of many languages and many 
costumes in the streets of the city, and 
said, “ Truly, a god upon earth is this em- 
peror, and he who sets himself in opposi- 
tion to him is guilty of his own blood.” 
He, too, like Ulfilas, fell sick soon after 
his entry into Constantinople; the climate, 
the diet, the myriad new impressions on 
the brain, being all, doubtless, injurious to 
the health of a simply-living Goth; and 
after a few months he died. The magnifi- 
cence of the funeral which Theodosius 
prepared for his guest, and his condescen- 
sion in riding before the bier in all his 
imperial splendor, were long and gratefully 
remembered by the barbarians. 

One last quotation from the bishop of 
Silistria will close our account of the life 
of Ulfilas : — 


Ulfilas, in the very article of death, left to 
the people intrusted to his care a written ex- 
position of his faith, included in his will, to 
this effect : — 

“TI, Ulfila, bishop and confessor, have ever 
thus believed, and in this alone true faith 
make my testament to my Lord. I be- 
lieve that there is one God the Father, 
alone unbegotten and invisible; and I 
believe in his only-begotten Son, our 
Lord and our God, Artificer and Maker 
of the whole creation, having none like 
himself. Therefore, there is one God of 
all [the Father], who is also God of our 
God [the Son]. And I believe in one 
Holy Spirit, an enlightening and sanctify- 
ing power, even as Christ said to his 
Apostles, ‘Behold I send the promise of 
my Father in you; but tarry ye at Jerusa- 
lem till ye shall be endued with power 


from on high;’ and again, ‘Ye shall: 


receive power when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you ;’ and this Holy Spirit is 
neither God nor Lord, but the servant of 
Christ, subject and obedient in all things 
to the Son, even as the Son is subject and 
obedient in all things to the Father—” 
[The conclusion of the sentence is want- 


ing]. 





This fragment of a fragment is the last 
writing that we have from the hand of 
our first Germanic author. It only re- 
mains to say something concerning the 
literary history of the document which 
contains it: the invaluable contemporary 
sketch by the pupil Auxentius of the life 
and teaching of his master. 

In the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris is 
a large quarto manuscript, known in the 
catalogue as “Supplementum Latinum, 
No. 594,” and consisting of 331 pages. 
The body of the MS. contains some 
treatises of St. Hilary and St. Ambrose, 
and the acts of the Council of Aquileia, 
A.D. 381. The parchment is white and 
fine, the treatises, all on the orthodox side 
of the Arian controversy, are beautifully 
written in an uncial hand of very early 
date; but their contents seem all to have 
been anticipated in previous publications, 
and, so far, the MS., though interesting to 
the bibliographer, has nothing in it of 
special value even for the ecclesiastical 
historian. 

But round the top and bottom and outer 
margin of twenty-six folios of the codex, 
some heretic has scrawled, in a cursive 
hand, his passionate replies, objurgations, 
counter-statements, by way of comment on 
the uncial orthodox text. It is in these 
Randbemerkungen, as the German com- 
mentators call them, that all the historical 
value of the volume consists. 

In the year 1840, Dr. Waitz, one of the 
band of scholars engaged in editing the 
“ Monumenta Germanie. Historica,” was 
informed by a friend, who had been exam- 
ining the volume from a theological point 
of view, that these marginal annotations 
contained the word Gofhz, and he at once 
bestowed several weeks on the patient de- 
cipherment of such part of them as might 
be found in any way to illustrate the early 
history of the greatest Teutonic conquer- 
ors of Rome. The task was not an easy 
one. The thin cursive writing was, of 
course, somewhat harder to decipher than 
the bold square uncial character would 
have been. The bookbinder has in most 
places pared off a line at the top, a line at 
the bottom, and several letters from the 
side; but, worse than this, some orthodox 
possessor of the MS. in days gone by, 
indignant at the Arian heresies which en- 
girdled the cherished words of Ambrose 
and Hilary, has gone over many passages 
with some sharp instrument, erasing as 
much of the text as he could without ab- 
solutely destroying the parchment. Faint 
traces of words and letters remained after 
the zealot had done his worst, and these 
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some inquiring student, probably in recent 
centuries, has sought to revive with gallic 
acid. He failed, apparently, to obtain any 
satisfactory result; but he has made the 
work harder for those that came after him. 
However, over all these difficulties the 
grand German patience prevailed, and Dr. 
Waitz was able to evoke out of the faded 
and half-erased characters a spirit which 
could bring before us the very form and 
fashion of our too-long-forgotten kinsman 
of the fourth century. 

A complete publication of the life and 
remains of Ulfilas is still one of the unpaid 
debts of English scholarship. In the 
early days of Ulfilan literature, England 
was honorably represented. The first re- 
print of the Codex Argenteus was made 
about 1680, by Francis Junius, who was, 
as we have said, a naturalized Englishman, 
with the assistance of Thomas Marshall, a 
native of this country. In the middle of 
last century, a very respectable edition 
issued from the Clarendon press, under 
the auspices of another Englishman, Ed- 
ward Lye. But in this century, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and even Italy, have done 
more for the study of Mceso-Gathic than 
our own country, though it is admitted that 
it lies on our side, rather than on the High- 
German or the Scandinavian side, of the 
water shed of Teutonic speech. Stirred 
by the impulse given by Grimm’s 
“ Deutsche Grammatik,” Loebe, Casti- 
glione, Uppstrém, Stamm, Bernhardt, and, 
above all, Massmann, have poured a 
Stream of light upon the works of Ulfilas 
and the history of the Gothic tongue. 
Unfortunately, not one of their books is 
even translated into English. It had to 
be left toa German professor at Oxford 
to write, in his lectures on the science of 
language, the best account in the English 
language of the life and labors of the 
Gothic apostle, and, so to speak, to re-in- 
troduce him to the British nation. Since 
then, Mr. Bosworth has given us the 
Gothic gospels side by side with the An- 
glo-Saxon, Wickliffe’s, and Tyndale’s ver- 
sions, an excellent idea, and well realized. 
We can heartily recommend both this 
book and Mr. Skeat’s handy little volume, 
“The Meeso-Gothic Glossary,” to those 
who wish to study the language of Alaric 
for themselves. But the authors of these 
works did not profess or desire to cover 
the whole ground of Gothic philology ; and 
we doubt not that the survivor of them 
would, with ourselves, gladly hail the issue, 
from the Clarendon or the Cambridge 
University press, of a complete and com- 
prehensive “ Ulfilas,” worthy to take rank 
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as the primal document of that great En- 
glish literature, of which he may be con- 
sidered the real though unconscious 
founder, 


[Pucotished by arrangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.] 
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CHAPTER III. 
FIONAGHAL. 


AND indeed when they entered the 
house — the balconies and windows were 
a blaze of flowers all shining in the sun — 
they found that their host and hostess had 
already come down stairs, and were seated 
at table with their small party of guests. 
This circumstance did not lessen Sir Keith 
Macleod’s trepidation; for there is no de- 
nying the fact that the young man would 
rather have faced an angry bull on a High- 
land road than this party of people in the 
hushed and semi-darkened and flower- 
scented room. It seemed to him that his 
appearance was the signal for a confusion 
that was equivalent to an earthquake. 
Two or three servants —all more solemn 
than any clergyman — began to make new 
arrangements; a tall lady, benign of as- 
pect, rose and most graciously received 
him; a tall gentleman, with a gray mus- 
tache, shook hands with him; and then, 
as he ee heard young Ogilvie, at the 
other end of the room, relate the incident 
of the upsetting of the cab, he found him- 
self seated next to this benign lady, and 
apparently in a bewildering paradise of 
beautiful lights and colors and delicious 
odors. Asparagus soup? Yes, he would 
take that; but or a second or two this 
spacious and darkened room, with its 
stained amg and its sombre walls, and the 
table before him, with its masses of roses 
and lilies-of-the-valley, its silver, its crys- 
tal, its nectarines, and cherries, and pine- 
apples, seemed some kind of enchanted 
place. And then the people talked in a 
low and hushed fashion, and the servants 
moved silently and mysteriously, and the 
air was languid with the scents of fruits 
and flowers. They gave him some wine 
in a tall green glass that had transparent 
lizards crawling up its stem; he had never 
drank out of a thing like that before. 

“It was very kind of Mr. Ogilvie to get 
you to come; he is a very good boy; he 
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forgets nothing,” said Mrs. Ross to him ; 
— ¢ as he became aware that she was a 
pleasant-looking lady of middle age, who 
regarded him with very friendly and truth- 
ful eyes, he vowed to himself that he 
would bring Mr. Ogilvie to task for repre- 
senting this decent and respectable woman 
as a graceless and dangerous coquette. 
No doubt she was the mother of children. 
At her time of life she was better em- 
ployed in the nursery or in the kitchen 
than in flirting with young men; and 
could he doubt that she was a good house- 
waistress when he saw with his own eyes 
how spick and span everything was, and 
how accurately everything was served? 
Even if his cousin Janet lived in the south, 
with all these fine flowers and hot-house 
fruits to serve her purpose, she could not 
have done better. He began to like this 
pleasant-eyed woman, though she seemed 
delicate, and a trifle languid, and in conse- 
quence he sometimes could not quite make 
out what she said. But then he noticed 
that the other people talked in this limp 
fashion too: there was no precision about 
their words; frequently they seemed to 
leave you to guess the end of their sen- 
tences. As for the young lady next him, 
was she not very delicate also? He had 
never seen such hands —so small and fine 
and white. And although she talked only 
to her neighbor on the other side of her, 
he could hear that her voice, low and mu- 
sical as it was, was only a murmur. 

“ Miss White and I,” said Mrs. Ross to 
him —and at this moment the young lady 
turned to them — “were talking before 
you came in of the beautiful country you 
must know so well, and of its romantic 
stories and associations with Prince Char- 
lie.. Gertrude, let me introduce Sir Keith 
Macleod to you. I told Miss White you 
might come to us to-day ; and she was say- 
ing what a pity it was that Flora Macdon- 
ald was not a Macleod.” 

“ That was very kind,” said he frankly, 
turning to this tall, pale girl, with the rip- 
pling hair of golden brown and the heavy- 
lidded and downcast eyes. And then he 
laughed. “ We would not like to steal the 
honor from a woman, even though she was 
a Macdonald, and you know the Macdon- 
alds and the Macleods were not very 
friendly in the old time. But we can 
claim something too about the escape of 
Prince Charlie, Mrs. Ross. After Flora 
Macdonald had got him safe from Harris 
to Skye, she handed him over to the sons 
of Macleod of Raasay, and it was owing to 
them that he got to the mainland. You 


will find many people up there to this day 
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who believe that if Macleod had gone out. 


in ’45, Prince Charlie would never have 
had to flee at all. But I think the Mac- 
leods had done enough for the Stuarts; 
and it was but little thanks they ever got 
in return, so far as I could everhear. Do 
you know, Mrs. Ross, my mother wears 
mourning every 3d of September, and will 
eat nothing from morning till night. It is 
the anniversary of the battle of Worces- 
ter; and then the Macleods were so 
smashed up that for a long time the other 
clans relieved them from military service.” 

“You are not much of a Jacobite, Sir 
Keith,” said Mrs. Ross, smiling. 

“ Only when I hear a Jacobite song 
sung,” said he. “ Then who can fail to be 
a Jacobite?” 

He had become quite friendly with this 
amiable lady. If he had been afraid that 
his voice, in these delicate southern ears, 
must sound like the first guttural drone of 
Donald’s pipes at Castle Dare, he had 
speedily lost that fear. The manly, sun- 
browned face and clear-glancing eyes were 
full of animation; he was oppressed no 
longer by the solemnity of the servants; 
so long as he talked to her he was quite 
confident; he had made friends with this 
friendly woman. But he had not as yet 
dared to address the pale girl who sat on 
his right, and who seemed so fragile and 
beautiful and distant in manner. 

“ After all,” said he to Mrs. Ross, 
“there were no more Highlanders killed 
in the cause of the Stuarts than used to be 
killed every year or two merely out of the 
quarrels of the clans among themselves. 
All about where I live there is scarcely a 
rock, or a loch, or an island, that has not 
its story. And I think,” added he, with a 
becoming modesty, “that the Macleods 
were by far the most treacherous and sav- 
age and bloodthirsty of the whole lot of 
them.” 

And now the fair stranger beside him 
addressed him for the first time; and as 
she did so, she turned her eyes toward 
him —clear, large eyes that rather startled 
one when the heavy lids were lifted, so 
full of expression were they. 

“TI suppose,” said she, with a certain 
demure smile, “ you have no wild deeds 
done there now?” 

““Oh, we have become quite peaceable 
folks now,” said he, laughing. “Our 
spirit is quite broken. The wild boars 
are all away from the islauds now, even 
from Muick; we have only the shcep. 
And the Mackenzies, and the Macleans, 
and the Macleods— they are all sheep 
now. 
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Was it not quite obvious? How could 
any one associate with this bright-faced 
young man the fierce traditions of hate and 
malice and revenge that make the seas and 
islands of the north still more terrible in 
their loneliness? Those were the days of 
strong wills and strong passions, and of 
an easy disregard of individual life when 
the gratification of some set desire was 
near. What had this Macleod to do with 
such scorching fires of hate and of love? 
He was playing with a silver fork and 
half a dozen strawberries: Miss White’s 
surmise was perfectly natural and correct. 

The ladies went up-stairs, and the men, 
after the claret had gone round, followed 
them. And now it seemed to this rude 
Highlander that he was only going from 
wonder to wonder. Half-way up the nar- 
row staircase was a large recess dimly lit 
by the sunlight falling through stained 
glass, and there was a small fountain play- 
ing in the middle of this grotto, and all 
around was a wilderness of ferns dripping 
with the spray, while at the entrance two 
stone figures held up magical globes on 
which the springing and falling water was 
reflected. Then from this partial gloom 
he emerged into the drawing-room —a 
dream of rose-pink and gold, with the air 
sweetened around him by the masses of 
roses and tall lilies about. His eyes were 
rather bewildered at first; the figures of 
the women seemed dark against the white 
lace of the windows. But as he went for- 
ward to his hostess, he could make out 
still further wonders. of color; for in the 
balconies outside, in the full glare of the 
sun, were geraniums and lobelias and 
golden calceolarias and red snapdragon, 
their bright hues faintly tempered by the 
thin curtains through which they were 
seen. He could not help expressing his 
admiration of these things that were so 
new to him, for it seemed to him that he 
had come into a land of — summer 
and sunshine and glowing flowers. Then 
the luxuriant greenness of the foliage on 
the other side of Exhibition Road — for 
Mrs. Ross’s house faced westward — was, 
as he said, singularly beautiful to one 
accustomed to the windy skies of the west- 
ern isles. 

“ But you have not seen our elm — our 
own elm,” said Mrs. Ross, who was 
arranging some azaleas that had just been 
sent her. “We are very proud of our 


elm. Gertrude, will you take Sir Keith to 
see our noble elm?” 

He had almost forgotten who Gertrude 
was; but the next second he recognized 
the low and.almost timid voice that said, — 
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“Will you come this way, then, Sir 
Keith?” oO 5 

He turned, and found that it was Miss 
White who spoke. How was it that this 
girl, who was only a girl, seemed to do 
things so easily, and gently, and naturally, 
without any trace of embarrassment or 
self-consciousness? He followed her, and 
knew not which to admire the more, the 
careless simplicity of her manner or the 
singular symmetry of her tall and slender 
figure. He had never seen any statue or 
any picture in any book to be compared 
with this woman, who was so fine and rare 
and delicate that she seemed only a beau- 
tiful tall flower in this garden of flowers. 
There was a strange simplicity, too, about 
her dress—a plain, tight-fitting, tight- 
sleeved dress of unrelieved black, her 
only adornment being some bands of big 
blue beads worn loosely round the neck. 
The black figure, in this shimmer of rose- 
pink and aud and flowers, was effective 
enough; but even the finest of pictures 
or the finest of statues has not the subtle 
attraction of a graceful carriage. Mac- 
leod had never seen any woman walk as 
this woman walked, in so stately and yet 
so simple a way. 

From Mrs. Ross’s chief drawing-room 
they passed into an ante-drawing-room, 
which was partly a oy and partly a 
conservatory. On the window side were 
some rows of Cape heaths, on the wall 
side some rows of blue and white plates; 
and it was one of the latter that was en- 
gaging the attention of two persons in this 
anteroom — Colonel Ross himself and a 
little old gentleman in gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

“ Shall I introduce you to my father?” 
said Miss White to her companion; and, 
after a word or two, they passed on. 

“] think papa is invaluable to Colonel 
Ross,” said she; “he is as good as an 
auctioneer at telling the value of china. 
Look at this beautiful heath. Mrs. Ross 
is very proud of her heaths.” 

The small white fingers scarcely touched 
the beautiful blossoms of the plants; but 
which were the more palely roseate and 
waxen? If one were to grasp that hand 
— in some sudden moment of entreaty, in 
the sharp joy of reconciliation, in the 
agony of farewell—would it not be 
crushed like a frail flower? 

“There is our elm,” said she lightly 
“ Mrs. Ross and I regard it as our own, 
we have sketched it so often.” 

They had emerged from the conserva- 
tory into a small square room, which was 
practically a continuation of the drawing- 
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room, but which was decorated in pale 
blue and silver, and filled with a lot of 
knickknacks, that showed it was doubtless 
Mrs. Ross’s boudoir. And out there, in 
the clear June sunshine, lay the broad 
greensward behind Prince’s Gate, with 
the one splendid elm spreading his broad 
branches into the blue sky, and throwing 
a soft shadow on the corner of the gardens 
next to the house. How sweet and still 
it was !—as still as the calm clear light in 
this girl’s eyes. There was no passion 
there, and no trouble; only the light of a 
June day, and of blue skies, and a peace- 
ful soul. She rested the tips of her fin- 
ers on a small rosewood table that stood 

y the window: surely, if a spirit ever 
lived in any table, the wood of this table 
must have thrilled to its core. 

And had he given all this trouble to 
this perfect creature merely that he should 
look at a tree? and was he to say some 
ordinary thing about an ordinary elm to 
tell her how grateful he was? 

_ “It is like a dream to me,” he said, 
honestly enough, “ since I came to Lon- 
don. You seem always to have sunlight 
and plenty of fine trees and hot-house 
flowers. But I suppose you have winter 
like the rest of us?” 

“ Or we should very soon tire of all this, 
beautiful as it is,’ said she; and she 
looked rather wistfully out on the broad, 
still gardens. “For my part, I should 
very soon tire of it. I should think there 
was more excitement in the wild storms 
and the dark nights of the north; there 
must be a strange fascination in the short 
winter days among the mountains, and the 
long winter nights by the side of the Atlan- 
tic.” 

He looked at her and smiled. That 
fierce fascination he knew something of : 
how had she guessed at it? And as for 
her talking as if she herself would gladly 
brave these storms — was it for a foam 
bell to brave a storm? was it fora rose- 
leaf to meet the driving rains of Ben-an- 
Sloich ? 

“Shall we go back now?” said she; 
and as she turned to lead the way he could 
not fail to remark how shapely her neck 
was, for her rich golden-brown hair was 
loosely gathered up behind. 

But just at this moment Mrs. Ross 
made her appearance. 

- “Come,” said she, “we shall have a 
chat all to ourselves ; and you will tell me, 
Sir Keith, what you have seen since you 
came to London, and what has struck you 
most. And you must stay with us, Ger- 
trude. Perhaps Sir Keith will be so kind 
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as to freeze your blood with another horri- 
ble story about the Highlanders. I am 
only a poor southerner, and had to get up 
my legends from books. But this wicked 
girl, Sir Keith, delights as much in stories 
of bloodshed as a schoolboy does.” 

“You will not believe her,” said Miss 
White, in that low-toned, gravely sincere 
voice of hers, while a faint, shell-like pink 
suffused her face. “It was only that we 
were talking of the Highlands, because 
we understood you were coming; and 
Mrs. Ross was trying to make out” — 
and here a spice of proud mischief came 
into the ordinarily calm eyes — “she was 
trying to make out that you must be a 
very terrible and dangerous person, who 
would probably murder us all if we were 
not civil to you.” 

“ Well, you know, Sir Keith,” said Mrs, 
Ross, apologetically, “ you acknowledge 
yourself that you Macleods were a very 
dreadful lot of people at one time. What 
a shame it was to track the poor fellow 
over the snow, and then deliberately to 
put brush-wood in front of the cave, and 
then suffocate whole two hundred persons 
at once.” 

“Oh yes, no doubt,” said he; “ but the 
Macdonalds were asked first to give up 
the men that had bound the Macleods 
hand and foot and set them adrift.in the 
boat, and they would not do it. And if 
the Macdonalds had got the Macleods 
into a cave, they would have suffocated 
them too. The Macdonalds began it.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” protested Mrs. Ross; 
“‘T can remember better than that. What 
were the Macleods about on the island at 
all when they had to be sent off, tied hand 
and foot, in their boats ?” 

“And what is the difference between 
tying a man hand and foot and putting 
him out in the Atlantic, and suffocating 
him inacave? It was only by an accident 
that the wind drifted them over to Skye.” 

“I shall begin to fear that you have 
some of the old blood in you,” said Mrs. 
Ross, with a smile, “if you try to excuse 
one of the cruelest things ever heard of.” 

“T do not excuse it at all,” said he sim- 
ply. “It was very bad—very cruel. But 
perhaps the Macleods were not so much 
worse than others. It was nota Macleod 
at all, it was a Gordon — and she a wom- 
an, too — that killed the chief of the Mack- 
intoshes after she had received him as 
a friend. ‘Put your head down on the 
table,’ said she to the chief, ‘in token of 
your submission to the Earl of Huntly.’ 
And no sooner had he bowed his neck 
than she whipped out a knife and cut his 
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head off. That was a Gordon, not a Mac- 
leod. And I do not think the Macleods 
were so much worse than their neighbors, 
after all.” 

“ Oh, how can you say that?” exclaimed 
his persecutor. “Who was ever guilty of 
such an act of treachery as setting fire to 
the barn at Dunvegan? Macdonald and 
his men get driven on to Skye by the bad 
weather ; they beg for shelter from their 
old enemy; Macleod professes to be very 

reat friends with them; and Macdonald 
is to sleep in the castle, while his men 
have a barn prepared forthem. You know 
very well, Sir Keith, that if Macdonald 
had remained that night in Dunvegan Cas- 
tle he would have been murdered; and if 
the Macleod girl had not given a word of 
warning to her sweetheart, the men in the 
barn would have been burned to death. I 
think if I were a Macdonald I should be 
proud of that scene—the Macdonalds 
marching down to their boats with their 

ipes playing, while the barn was all ina 
Siese, fired A their treacherous enemies. 
Oh, Sir Keith, I hope there are no Mac- 
leods of that sort alive now.” 

“ There are not, Mrs. Ross,” said he 
gravely. “They were all killed by the 
Macdonalds, I suppose.” 

“TI do believe,” said she, “that it was 
a Macleod who built a stone tower on a 
lonely island, and imprisoned his wife 
there ——” 

“Miss White,” the young man said 
modestly, “will not you help me? Am I 
to be made responsible for all the evil 
doings of my ancestors?” 

“Itis really not fair, Mrs. Ross,” said 
she ; and the sound of this voice pleading 
for him went to his heart: it was not as 
the voice of other women. 

“TI only meant to punish you,” said 
Mrs. Ross, “for having traversed the in- 
dictment — I don’t know whether that is 
the proper phrase, or what it means, but it 
sounds well. You first acknowledge that 
the Macleods were by far the most savage 
of the people living up there: and then 
you tried to make out that the poor crea- 
tures whom they harried were as cruel as 
themselves.” 

“ What is cruel now was not cruel then,” 
he said ; “it was a way of fighting; it was 
what is called an ambush now — enticing 
your enemy, and then taking him at a dis- 
advantage. And if you did not do that to 
him, he would do it to you. And whena 


man is mad with anger or revenge, what 
does he care for anything?” 

“T thought we were all sheep now,” 
said she. 
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“Do you know the story of the man who 


was flogged by Maclean of Lochbuy — 
that is in Mull,” said he, not heeding her 


remark. 
story?” 

They did not; and he proceeded to tell 
it in a grave and simple fashion which was 
sufficiently impressive. For he was talk- 
ing to these two friends now in the most 
unembarrassed way ; and he had, besides, 
the chief gift of a born narrator — an utter 
forgetfulness of himself. His eyes rested 
quite naturally on their eyes as he told his 
tale. But first of all, he spoke of the ex- 
ceeding loyalty of the Highland folk to the 
head of their clan. Did they know that 
other story of how Maclean of Duart tried 
to capture the young heir of the house of 
Lochbuy, and how the boy was rescued 
and carried away by his nurse? And 
when, arrived at man’s estate, he returned 
to revenge himself on those who had. be- 
trayed him, among them was the husband 
of the nurse. The young chief would 
have spared the life of this man, for the 
old woman’s sake. “ Let the tail go with 
the hide,” said she, and he was slain with 
the rest. And then the narrator went on 
to the story of the flogging. He told them 
how Maclean of Lochbuy was out after 
the deer one day; and his wife, with her 
child, had come out to see the shooting. 
They were driving the deer ; and at a par- 
ticular pass a man was stationed so that, 
should the deer come that way, he should 
turn them back. The deer came to this 
pass; the man failed‘to turn them; the 
chief was mad with rage. He gave orders 
that the man’s back should be bared, and 
that he should be flogged before all the 
people. 

“Very well,” continued Macleod. “It 
was done. But it is not safe to do any- 
thing like that to a Highlander; at least it 
was not safe to do anything like that toa 
Highlander in those days; for, as I told 
you, Mrs. Ross, we are all like sheep now. 
Then they went after the deer again; but 
at one moment the man that had been 
flogged seized Maclean’s child from the 
nurse, and ran with it across the moun- 
tain-side, till he reached a place overhang- 
ing the sea. And he held out the child 
over the sea; and it wa$ no use that Mac- 
lean begged on his knees for forgiveness. 
Even the passion of loyalty was lost now 
in the fierceness of hisrevenge. This was 
what the man said —that unless Maclean 
had his back bared there and then before 
all the people, and flogged as he had been 
flogged, then the child should be dashed 
into the sea below. There was nothing to 


“You do not know that old 
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be done but that — no prayers, no offers, 
no appeals from the mother, were of any 
use. And so it was that Maclean of 
Lochbuy was flogged there before his own 
people, and his enemy above looking on. 
And then? When it was over, the man 
called aloud, ‘ Revenged! revenged!’ and 
sprang into the air with the child along 
with be: and neither of them was ever 
seen again after they had sank into the 
sea. It is an old — 

An old story, doubtless, and often told ; 
but its effect on this girl sitting beside 
him was strange. Her clasped hands 
trembled ; her eyes were glazed and fasci- 
nated as if by some spell. Mrs. Ross, 
noticing this extreme tension of feeling, 
and fearing it, hastily rose. 

“ Come, Gertrude,” she said, taking the 
girl by the hand, “we shall be frightened 
to death by these stories. Come and sing 
us a song —a French song, all about tears, 
and fountains, and bits of ribbon — or we 
shall be seeing the ghosts of murdered 
Highlanders coming in here in the day- 
time.” 

Macleod, not knowing what he had 
done, but conscious that something had 
occurred, followed them into the drawing- 
room, and retired to a sofa, while Miss 
White sat down to the open piano. He 
hoped he had not offended her. He 
would not frighten her again with any 
ghastly stories from the wild northern seas. 

And what was this French song that 
she was about to sing? The pale, slender 
fingers were re ny over the keys ; and 
there was a sound — faint, and clear, and 
musical —as of the rippling of summer 
seas. And sometimes the sounds came 
nearer; and now he fancied he recognized 
some old familiar strain; and he thought 
of his cousin Janet somehow, and of sum- 
mer days down by the blue waters of the 
Atlantic. A French song? Surely if this 
air, that seemed to come nearer and nearer, 
was blown from any earthly land, it had 
come from the valleys of Lochiel and Ard- 
gour, and from the still shores of Arisaig 
and Moidart? Oh yes; it was a very 
pretty French song that she had chosen to 
please Mrs. Ross with. 


A wee bird cam’ to our ha’ door — 


this was what she sang; and though, to 
tell the truth, she had not much of a voice, 
it was exquisitely trained, and she sang 
with a tenderness and expression such as 
he, at least, had never heard before — 

He warbled sweet and clearly ; 


An’ aye the o’ercome o’ his sang 
Was “ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie!” 
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Oh, when I heard the bonnie, bonnie bird, 


The tears cam’ drappin’ rarely ; . 
I took my bonnet off my head, 
For well I lo’ed Prince Charlie. 


It could not have entered into his imag- 
ination to believe that such pathos could 
exist apart from the actual sorrow of the 
world. The instrument before her seemed 
to speak; and the low, joint cry was one 
of infinite grief and longing and love. 


Quoth I, “ My bird, my bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Is that a sang ye borrow ? 

Are these some words ye’ve learnt by heart, 
Or a lilt 0’ dool an’ sorrow?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” the wee bird sang ; 
“I’ve flown sin’ mornin’ early ; 

But sic a day o” wind an’ rain — 
Oh, wae’s me for Prince Charlie!” 


Mrs. Ross glanced archly at him when she 
discovered what sort of French song it 
was that Miss White had chosen; but he 
paid no heed. His only thought was, “ /f 
only the mother and Fanet could hear this 
strange singing !” 

When she had ended, Mrs. Ross came 
over to him and said, “ That is a great 
compliment to you.” 

And he answered simply, “ I have never 
heard any singing like that.” 

Then young Mr. Ogilvie — whose exist- 
ence, by the way, he had entirely and 
most ungratefully forgotten — came up to 
the piano, and began to talk in a very pleas- 
ant and amusing fashion to Miss White. 
She was turning over the leaves of the 
book before her, and Macleod grew angry 
with this idle interference. Why should 
this lily-fingered jackanapes, whom a man 
could wind round a reel and throw out of 
window, disturb the rapt devotion of this 
beautiful Saint Cecilia? 

She struck a firmer chord; the bystand- 
ers withdrew a bit; and of a sudden it 
seemed to him that all the spirit of all the 
clans was ringing in the proud fervor of 
this fragile girl’s voice. Whence had she 
got this fierce Jacobite passion that thrilled 
him to the very finger-tips ? 


‘I'll to Lochiel, and Appin, and kneel to them, 


Down by Lord Murray and Roy of Kildarlie ; 
Brave Mackintosh, he shall fly to the field with 


them ; 
These are the lads I can trust wi’ my Charlie ! 


Could any man fail toanswer? Could any 
man die otherwise than gladly if he died 
with such an appeal ringing in his ears? 
Macleod did not know there was scarcely 
any more volume in this girl’s voice now 
than when she was singing the plaintive 
wail that preceded it: it seemed to him 
that there was the strength of the tread of 
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armies in it, and a challenge that could 
«rouse a nation. 


Down through the Lowlands, down wi’ the 
Whigamore, 
Loyal true Highlanders, down wi’ them 
rarely ! 
Ronald and Donald, drive on wi’ the broad 
clamore 
Over the necks o’ the foes o’ Prince Charlie ! 
Follow thee! follow thee! wha wadna follow 
thee, 
King o’ the Highland hearts, bonnie Prince 
Charlie ! 


She shut the book, with a light laugh, and 
left the piano. She came over to where 
Macleod sat. When he saw that she 
meant to speak to him, he rose and stood 
before her. 

“I must ask your pardon,” said she, 
smiling, “for singing two Scotch songs, 
for I know the pronunciation is very diffi- 
cult.” 

He answered with no idle compliment. 

“If Zearlach ban og, as they used to 
call him, were alive now,” said he — and 
indeed there was never any Stuart of them 
all, not even the fair young Charles him- 
self, who looked more handsome than this 
same Macleod of Dare who now stood 
before her —“ you would get him more 
men to follow him than any flag or stand- 
ard he ever raised.” 

She cast her eyes down. 

Mrs. Ross’s guests began to leave. 

“ Gertrude,” said she, “will you drive 
with me for half an hour —the carriage is 
at the door? And I know the gentlemen 
want to have a cigar in the shade of Ken- 
—— Gardens: they might come back 
and have a cup of tea with us.” 

But Miss White had some engagement ; 
she and her father left together; and the 
young men followed them almost directly, 
Mrs. Ross saying that she would be most 
pleased to see Sir Keith Macleod any 
Tuesday or Thursday afternoon he hap- 
—_ to be passing, as she was always at 

ome on these days. 

“T don’t think we can do better than 
take her advice about the cigar,” said 
young Ogilvie, as they crossed to Ken- 
sington Gardens. “What do you think 
of her?” 

“Of Mrs. Ross?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, I think she is a very pleasant 
woman.” 

“ Yes, but,” said Mr. Ogilvie, “ how did 
she strik you? Do you think she is as 
fascinating as some men think her?” 

“1 don’t know what men think about 
her,” said Macleod. “It never occurred 
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to me to ask whether a married woman 
was fascinating or not. I thought she 
was a friendly woman —talkative, amus- 
ing, clever enough.” 

They lit their cigars in the cool shadow 
of the great elms who does not know how 
beautiful rere Gardens are in June? 
And yet Macleod did not seem disposed 
to be garrulous about these new experi- 
ences of his; he was absorbed, and mostly 
silent. 

“That is an extraordinary fancy she 
has taken for Gertrude White,” Mr. Ogil- 
vie remarked. 

“ Why extraordinary ?” the other asked, 
with sudden interest. 

“Oh, well, it is unusual, you know. 
But she is a nice girl enough, and Mrs. 
Ross is fond of odd folks. You didn’t 
speak to old White? — his head is a sort 
of British Museum of antiquities; but he 
is of some use to these people —he is 
such a swell about old armor and china 
and such things. They say he wants to 
be sent out to dig for Dido’s funeral pyre 
at Carthage, and that he is only waiting to 
get the trinkets made at Birmingham.” 

They walked on a bit in silence. 

“TI think you made a good impression 
on Mrs. Ross,” said Mr. Ogilvie, coolly. 
“You'll find her an uncommonly useful 
woman, if she takes a fancy to you; for 
she knows everybody and goes every- 
where, though her own house is too small 
to let her entertain properly. By the way, 
Macleod, I don’t think you could have hit 
on a worse fellow than I to take you about, 
for I am so little in London that I have 
become a rank outsider. But I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do for you if you will go with me 
to-night to Lond Beauregard’s, who is an 
old friend of mine. I will ask him to in- 
troduce you to some people —and his 
wife gives very good dances —and if any 
royal or imperial swell comes to town, 
you'll be sure to run against him there. I 
forget who it is they are receiving there 
to-night ; but anyhow you'll meet two or 
three of the fat duchesses whom Dizzy 
adores; and I shouldn’t wonder if that 
Irish girl were there —the new beauty: 
Lady Beauregard is very clever at picking 
people up.” 

“ Will Miss White be there?” Macleod 
asked, apparently deeply engaged in prob- 
ing the end of his cigar. 

His companion looked up in surprise. 
Then a new fancy seemed to occur to him, 
and he smiled very slightly. 

“Well, no,” said he slowly, “I don’t 
think she will. In fact, I am almost sure 
she will be at the Piccadilly Theatre. If 
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you like, we will give up Lady Beauregard, 
and after dinner go the Piccadilly Theatre 
instead. How will that do?” 

“T think that will do very well,” said 
Macleod. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
HYDROPHOBIA AND RABIES. 


THERE has been an astonishing increase 
of hydrophobia in this country within the 
last half-century. Mr. Caesar Hawkins, 
writing in 1844, says that only two cases 
of the disease had been admitted into St. 
George’s Hospital since he first knew it 
twenty-five years earlier. Now, mention 
of such cases is constantly being made in 
the newspapers. Since the beginning of 
the present year no less than thirteen 
deaths from hydrophobia have been re- 
corded within the limits of the London 
registration. 

So many erroneous notions are afloat on 
this subject that it may be neither uninter- 
esting nor useless to the general reader to 
have a plain, untechnical history of the two 
diseases, which are inseparably connected 
by reciprocal relationship, the one being 
the parent of the other. In the canine race 
rabies can propagate rabies; but hydro- 
phobia does not (as I believe) ever repro- 
duce itself. 

The first thing to be noticed about 
hydrophobia is, that, frequent as it has 
become, many medical men pass through 
life without witnessing the disease at all. 
Hence there has, strangely enough, sprung 
up in some minds a fancy that no such 
disease has ever happened. Sir Isaac 
Pennington, who was in my time the 
Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, 
and who had never seen a case of hydro- 
phobia, could not be persuaded that 
any one else had seen anything more 
than a nervous disorder, produced by the 
alarmed imagination of persons who, hav- 
ing been bitten by a dog reputed to be 
mad, and having the fear of feather-beds 
before ,their eyes, have been frightened 
into a belief that they were laboring under 
hydrophobia, and ultimately scared out of 
their very existence. It was at that time 
currently believed, at least by the vulgar, 
that any one afflicted with this terrible 
disorder was dangerous to those about 
him; and it was customary for his neigh- 
bors or associates to put an end at once to 
his woes and to their own cowardly dread 
of him, by smothering him between two 
feather-beds. 





But a far more eminent man than the 
Cambridge professor, even Sir George. 
Cornewall Lewis, was possessed with a 
similar incredulity on this subject, until 
convinced of his error by Mr. Hawkins, 
who had then seen eleven or twelve cases 
of hydrophobia; a larger number than 
perhaps any man in this country ever saw 
before or since. One reason for this was 
that he had received from Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, our minister in South America, 
specimens of a substance called guaco, 
a supposed preventive and cure of hydro- 
phobia and of snake-bites, and had on that 
account been summoned to cases of hydro- 
phobia by various other practitioners. 

I have myself seen four cases of that 
fearful malady, and I feel sure that no one 
who has even once watched its actual 
symptoms could fail to recognize it again, 
or could mistake any other malady for it, 
or wish to witness it thereafter. What 
these truly remarkable symptoms are I 
shall explain presently. It would, @ priori, 
seem incredible that so many persons who 
have been bitten by mad dogs should have 
suffered so precisely the same train of 
symptoms, and have at last died, from the 
mere force of a morbid imagination. But 
a single fact conclusive against such a 
belief is that the disease has befallen in- 
fants and idiots, who had never heard or 
understood a word about mad dogs or 
hydrophobia, and in whom the imagina- 
tion could have had no share in producing 
their fatal distemper. 

The steady increase in the population 
of this kingdom implies a corresponding, 
though perhaps not proportional, increase 
in the number of its dogs. In this way 
the area is ever growing larger of a field 
ready for the reception of the poisonous 

erm of rabies, and for the’ production in 
Ses time of a more or less copious crop 
of hydrophobia. The report for this year 
of the postmaster-general contains the 
strange statement made by the local post- 
master of a large town in the north of 
England, that in the year 1876 twenty per 
cent. of his men—one in every five — 
were bitten by dogs. A Parliamentary 
return of last session tells us that in the 
year ending with last May, nine hundred 
and seventy-three sheep and lambs were 
killed by dogs in ten of the counties of 
Scotland, and in most cases the owners 
of the dogs could not be discovered. 
There is in London a home for stray and 
lost dogs. It has been affirmed in print 
by the well-known secretary to the Society 
for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, that 
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‘dogs are taken to this home every month. 
It is notorious that the tax on dogs is 
evaded to an enormous extent. All this 
serves to disclose the presence among us 
of a national nuisance, and a growing 
source of national dishonesty and of seri- 
ous national peril. It is grevious to me 
to have to write in a strain so depreciator 
of arace of animals that I love so well. 
But corruptio optimi pessima. It is an 
illustrative fact that, according to the re- 
ports of the registrar-general, no less than 
three hundred and thirty-four persons 
died in England of hydrophobia in the 
decade of years ending with 1875. 

Like other specific contagious diseases, 
hydrophobia has its period of incubation; 
and it is a somewhat variable period, lying 
for the most part between six weeks and 
three months. From a tabular account of 
one hundred and thirty cases of the dis- 
ease referred to by Mr. Hawkins, it 
appears that five-sixths of the whole num- 
ber occurred between eighteen days and 
three months. Mr. George Rigden of 
Canterbury, has lately stated in the Lan- 
cet the following remarkable fact. He 
saw many years ago in one of the hospi- 
tals in London two patients who had been 
bitten at the same time by a cat which had 


been bitten by a rabid dog. Although 
the two patients had severally received 
their bites within a few minutes of each 
other, the respective outbreaks of hydro- 
phobia were separated by an interval of 


two weeks. A like uncertainty of the 
access of the disease has been noticed 
among infected dogs. On the night of 
June 8, 1791, the man in charge of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s kennel was much disturbed 
by fightings among the hounds, and got 
up several times to quiet them. On each 
occasion he found the same dog quarrel- 
ling; at last, therefore, he shut that dog 
up by himself, and then there was no 
further disturbance. On the third day 
afterwards the quarrelsome hound was 
found to be unequivocally rabid, and on 
the fifth day he died. The whole pack 
were thereupon separately confined, and 
watched. Six of the dogs became subse- 
quently mad, and at the following widely 
different intervals from the 8th of June, 
namely, twenty-three days, fifty-six, sixty- 
seven, eighty-one, one hundred and fifty- 
five, and one hundred and eighty-three 
days. 

Much longer periods, however, than 
any that I have hitherto mentioned are on 
record. In one instance, which was treat- 
ed in Guy’s Hospital, and the particulars 
of which were carefully investigated by 
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Doctor (now Sir William) Gull, the dis- 
order broke out more than five years after 
the patient had been bitten by a pointer 
bitch below his left knee. There a scar 
was visible, and the hydrophobic outbreak 
was preceded by pain in that spot. In 
the first volume of the Lancet the case is 
narrated by Mr. Hale Thompson of a lad 
who died hydrophobic seven years after a 
bite by a dog on his right hip, where 
there remained a cicatrix. For twenty-five 
months before his death this patient had 
been in close confinement in prison, and 
out of the way of dogs altogether. 

Long periods of this kind cannot reason- 
ably be regarded as periods of genuine 
or normal incubation. In explanation of 
them I some forty years ago published 
certain views of my own, but I do not 
know that they have been (to use a bar- 
barous modern term) endorsed by any of 
my professional brethren. I imagine that 
the virus implanted by the rabid animal 
may remain lodged in the bitten spot, 
shut up perhaps in a nodule of lymph, or 
detained somehow in temporary and preca- 
rious union with some one of the animal 
tissues, without entering the blood itself 
for a longer or shorter time —in some 
cases, perhaps, never.* Some curious 
facts, fortifying this hypothesis of mine, 
have been noticed respecting another 
animal poison —the vaccine virus. The 
following statement is quoted by Mr. 
Grove, in the Monthly Fournal of Med- 
ical Science for November 1853 : — 


A girl, aged fourteen years, was seized with 
influenza. She complained of pain in each 
arm at the spots where, when an infant, she 
had been vaccinated; and, in fact, in these 
places vaccine vesicles now became perfectly 
developed. An elder sister was revaccinated 
with lymph thence obtained ; beautiful vesicles 
formed, and ran a natural course. 


At the Obstetrical Society of London in 
1860, Dr. Hodges stated that 


in May 1854 he vaccinated a little boy three 
years of age, but the arm did not “rise ” within 
the usual period. In the following May, how- 
ever, a vesicle spontaneously formed, with an 
areola on the seventh and eighth days, grad- 
ually declining on the eleventh and twelfth ; a 


* I find that Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, in the 
thirteenth volume of the “ Medico-Chirurgical Trans- 
nyo 1826, has been tiresome enough to forestall 
me in this suggestion. He is commenting upon a case 
of hydrophobia caused by the bite of a cat, and he con- 
jectures “‘that the virus remains dormant in the part 
where it is deposited by the tooth of the rabid animal, 
until a certain state of habit renders the nerves in its 
vicinity susceptible of its influence, and this being com- 
municated, a morbid action is begun in these nerves, 
and extended to the respiratory nerves, which induce 
the whole train of symptoms constituting the disease.” 








permanent cicatrix, marked by pits, remaining 
and giving evidence of the genuine vaccine 
disease. 

If my hypothesis be well-founded, it ma 
account for some of the cases in whic 
persons bitten by a rabid dog escape 
hydrophobia altogether. 

The well-known fact that the bitten spot, 
wound, or scar very often becomes the 
seat of some fresh morbid phenomena 
(variously spoken of as pain, redness, 
swelling, coldness, stiffness, numbness, 
tingling, itching), which spread towards 
the trunk of the body ig before the par- 
oxysmal symptoms of hydrophobia show 
themselves, is strongly in favor of the be- 
lief that the poison may lie inert in the 
place of the original hurt for some time, 
and then, in some obscure way, get lib- 
erated and set afloat in the circulating blood. 

Pain, sensations of pricking, and other 
peculiar feelings, preceded the manifesta- 
tion of the hydrophobic condition in three 
of the four cases seen by myself; in the 
fourth case no inquiries appear to have 
been made on that point. In another in- 
stance which Mr. Herbert Mayo witnessed 
and examined after death, he found the 
inner part of the cicatrix blood-shotten, 
and a gland in the armpit had swelled at 
the coming on of hydrophobic symptoms ; 
and I find among my notes of Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s lectures another striking case still 
more to the purpose. A very intelligent 
boy had been bitten in the finger by a dog. 
He was taken into St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Caustic had been freely used, 
affecting the sinewy parts, and producing 
a terrible sore; yet the boy was recovering 
himself, and the sore was healing. One 
day, as Mr. Abernethy was going round 
the hospital, he saw and spoke to the boy, 
who said he thought he was getting well, 
but that he had on that day an odd sensa- 
tion in his finger, stretching upwards into 
his hand and arm. Going up the arm 
were two red lines like inflamed absorb- 
ents. Doubtless they were such. Mr. 
Abernethy made light of the matter, 
ordered a poultice and some medicine.. 
Early the next morning he again visited 
the ward, pretending that he had some 
other patient there whom he wished par- 
ticularly to see; and when going out again 
he asked the boy, in a careless tone, 
how he was. The boy said he had lost 
the pain, but felt very unwell, and had 
not slept all night. r. Abernethy felt 
his pulse, told him he was rather feverish, 
as might be expected, and asked him if 
he was not thirsty, and would like some 
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toast and water. The boy said he was 
thirsty, and that he shou/d like some drink. 
When, however, the cup was brought he 
pushed it from him; he could not drink. 
In forty-eight hours he was dead. 

The symptoms of hydrophobia, stated 
in broad outline, are these. Excessive 
nervous irritability and terror, spasmodic 
contractions of the muscles of the throat, 
excited by various external influences, and 
especially by the sight or sound of liquids, 
and by attempts to swallow them, and 
sometimes absolute impossibility of swal- 
lowing them, earnest attempts to do so 
notwithstanding. 

When fluids are offered to and pressed 
upon the patient, he will take the vessel 
containing them into his hand, but draws 
back his head to a distance from it with a 
repelling and apparently involuntary ges- 
ture ; meanwhile he makes a succession of 
hurried gasping sighs and sobs, precisely 
resembling those which occur when one 
wades gradually and deeply into cold water. 
The sound of water poured from one ves- 
sel into another, gusts of air passing over 
his face, the sudden access of light, the 
waving of a mirror before his eyes, the 
crawling of an insect over his skin— 
these are things which in a hydrophobic 
patient suffice to excite great agitation, 
and the peculiar strangling sensation about 
the fauces. He goes on rapidly from bad 
to worse; in most cases more or less of 
mania or delirium is mixed up with the 
irritability. Illusions of the senses of 
sight and of hearing are not uncommon. 
The sufferer is very garrulous and ex- 
cited. In some cases, but not in all, there 
is incontinence of urine. Foam and sticky 
mucus gather in his throat and mouth, 
and he makes great efforts by pulling it 
with his fingers, and by spitting, blowing, 
and hawking to get rid of it; and the 
sounds he thus makes have been exagger- 
ated by ignorance and credulity into the 
foaming and barking of a dog. In the 
same spirit the palsy of his lower limbs 
which sometimes takes place, rendering 
him unable to stand upright, has been 
misconstrued into a desire on his part to 
go on all fours like a dog. Vomiting isa 
requent symptom. The pulse in a short 
time becomes frequent and feeble, and the 
general strength declines with great rapid- 
ity. Death occasionally ensues within 
twenty-four hours after the beginning of 
the specific symptoms. Most commonly 
of all, it happens on the second or third 
day; now and then it is postponed to the 
fifth day; and in still rarer instances, it 
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may not occur till the seventh, eighth, or 
ninth day. 

Uusually the paroxysms, becoming 
more violent and frequent, exhaust the 
patient ; but occasionally the symptoms 
undergo a marked alteration before death. 
The paroxysms cease, the nervous irrita- 
bility disappears, the patient is able to eat 
and drink and converse with ease, those 
sights and sounds which so annoyed and 
distressed him before no longer cause 
him any disquiet. The late Dr. Latham 
had a hydrophobic patient under his care 
in the Middlesex Hospital. On going 
one day to the ward he fully expected to 
hear that the patient was dead, but he 
found him sitting up in his bed quite calm 
and free from spasm. He had just drunk 
a large jug of porter. “ Lawk, sir!” said 
a nurse that stood by, “ what a wonder- 
ful cure!” The man himself seemed 
surprised at the change; but he had no 
pulse; his skin was as cold as marble 
In half an hour he sank back and expired. 

It has been alleged that tetanus may 
be mistaken for hpdrophobia, but the dif- 
ferences between the two are very clearly 
marked. It is true that slight touches 
of the body will excite the tetanic spasm, 
but it is the rigid or abiding form of spasm, 
which relaxes gradually and_ slowly; 
whereas in hydrophobia the spasms are 
sudden and frequent, such as are popu- 
larly called convulsions. In tetanus there 
is no thirst, seldom any vomiting, no 
accumulation of tough and stringy mucus 
in the mouth and throat. The mental 
faculties are clear, and the patient is serene, 
and what is called heart-whole to the last. 


The symptoms of rabies, as witnessed 
in the dog, have been well described by 
Mr. Youatt. The earliest is a marked 
change inthe animal’s habits. Of course 
this will be more perceptible by those 
— with the dog, and cognizant 
of his habits. The dog becomes sullen, 
restless, his eyes glisten, there is often 
slight squinting, and some twitching of 
the face, with a continual shifting of pos- 
ture, a steadfast gaze expressive of suspi- 
cion, an earnest licking of some part on 
which a scar may generally be found. 
If the ear be the affected part, the dog 
is incessantly and violently scratching it ; 
if the foot, he gnaws it till the skin is 
broken. Occasional vomiting and a de- 


praved appetite are also early noticeable. 
The dog will pick up and swallow bits of 
thread or silk from the carpet, hair, straw, 
andevendung. Then the animal becomes 
irascible, flies fiercely at strangers, is im- 
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patient of correction, which he receives 
in sullen silence, seizes the whip or stick, 
quarrels with his own companions, eagerly 
hunts and worries the cats, demolishes his 
bed, and if chained up makes violent 
efforts to escape, tearing his kennel to 
pieces with his teeth. If at large he usu- 
ally attacks such dogs as come in his way, 
but if he be naturally ferocious he will 
diligently and perseveringly seek his ene- 
my. About the second day a considerable 
flow of saliva begins, but this does not 
long continue, and it is succeeded by 
insatiable thirst. He appears to be an- 
noyed by some viscid matter in his throat, 
and in the most eager and extraordinary 
manner he works with his paws at the 
corners of his mouth to remove it, and 
while thus employed frequently loses his 
balance and rolls over. A loss of power 
over the voluntary muscles is next ob- 
served. It begins with the lower jaw, 
which hangs down, and the mouth is par- 
tially open; the tongue is less affected; 
the dog is able to use it in the act of 
lapping, but the mouth is not sufficiently 
closed to retain the water; therefore, 
while he hangs over the vessel eagerly 
lapping for several minutes, its contents 
are very little, or not at all diminished. 
The palsy often affects the loins and ex- 
tremities also; the animal staggers about 
and frequently falls. Previously to this 
he is in almost incessant motion. Mr. 
Youatt fancies the dog is subject to what 
we call spectral illusions. He starts up 
and gazes earnestly at some real or imag- 
inary object. He appears to be tracin 
the path of something floating aroun 
him, or he fixes his eyes intently on some 
spot on the wall, and suddenly plunges 
at it; then his eyes close, and his head 
droops. 

Frequently, with his head erect, the dog 
utters a short and very peculiar howl; or 
if he barks it is in a hoarse, inward sound, 
totally unlike his usual tone, terminatin 
generally with this characteristic howl. 
The respiration is always affected; often 
the breathing is very laborious; and the 
inspiration is attended with a singular 
grating, choking noise. On the fourth, 

fth, or sixth day of the disease he dies, 
occasionally in slight convulsions, but 
oftener without a struggle. 

It is acommon and misleading mistake 
to think that the rabid dog, like the hydro- 
phobic man, will shun water, and that if 
he takes toa river it may safely be con- 
cluded that he is not mad. On the con- 
trary, as I have already hinted, there is no 
dread of water, but unquenchable thirst; 
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the animal rushes eagerly to water, plunges 
his muzzle into it, and tries to drink, but 
often is unable to swallow from paralysis 
of his lower jaw, which prevents him from 
shutting his mouth. 

Another opinion not at all uncommon 
is that healthy dogs recognize one that is 
mad, and fear him, and run away from 
his presence, in obedience to some myste- 
rious and wonderful instinct, warning them 
of their danger. According to Mr. Youatt 
this is quite unfounded. Equally mistaken 
is the notion that the mad dog exhales a 
peculiar and offensive smell. 

I do not know whether the period of 
incubation in a dog which has been in- 
fected with rabies by the bite of another 
rabid dog has been accurately ascertained ; 
but that the disease may be imparted by 
a dog so infected before the symptoms of 
rabies become manifest is clear from the 
following instance, with which I have been 
favored by: Mr. Wrench, of Baslow, in 
Derbyshire : — 


A small terrier [he writes] belonging to my- 
self was bitten by an undoubtedly rabid dog, 
and was consequently destroyed about a fort- 
night afterwards, and before it had shown any 
‘symptoms of disease. In the mean time it had 
licked the cropped ears of a bull-dog puppy 
which had not been near the first-named rabid 
dog, and this puppy went mad about eight 
weeks after his ears were licked. 


From what animals may the infection 
be received ? We are sure that the disease, 
by the inoculation of which hydrophobia 
may be caused in man, is common in the 
dog; and that it has often been communi- 
cated to the human animal by the fox 
also, the wolf, the jackal, and the cat. 
The death from hydrophobia of a boy 
after being bitten by a raccoon is recorded 
by Dr. Russell, of Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
in the “Transactions of the American 
Medical Association ” for 1856. Mr. You- 
att declares that the saliva of the badger, 
the horse, the human being, has undoubt- 
edly produced hydrophobia; and some 
affirm that it has been propagated even by 
the turkey andthe hen. The same author 
mentions a case in which a groom became 
affected with hydrophobia through a 
scratch which he received from the tooth 
of arabid horse. This would seem to set- 
tle the question as respects that animal; 
but as horses, cows, and fowls do not 
usually bite, we have not many opportuni- 
ties of furnishing a positive answer to the 
general question. 

The grandfather of the present Duke of 
Richmond died, in Canada, of hydropho- 


bia, communicated, it was then thought, 
by a fox. But I was told in 1862, on the 
authority of a person who was living at 
Montreal at the time of the duke’s death, 
and was acquainted with his family, that 
his disease was caused by the bite of a 
dog; and I was afterwards informed by 
Mr. Lawrence Peel, the duke’s son-in-law, 
that it was uncertain whether the bite was 
made by a fox or by a dog. The duke 
was interfering in a fray between a tame 
fox and a pet dog—the fox retreating 
into his kennel. It is not certainly known 
which of the animals had rabies. 

The disease is said to have been caused 
by the scratch of a cat. Now we know 
that cats, as well as dogs, frequently ap- 
ply their paws to their mouths, especially 
when the latter part is uneasy, as it clearly 
is in mad dogs. The fact, therefore, of 
the production of the disease by a scratch 
from the claws of a cat, if thoroughly 
made out, would afford no proof, nor 
scarcely even a presumption, that the dis- 
ease can be introduced into the animal 
system in any other way than by means of 
the saliva. 


Several important questions at once pre- 
sent themselves respecting these two dis- 
eases. 

First, is a man who has been bitten bya 
mad dog, and in whose case no preventive 
measures have been taken, a doomed 
man? I have answered this question in 
the negative already. Few, upon the 
whole, who are so bitten become affected 
with hydrophobia. John Hunter states 
that he knew an instance in which, of 
twenty-one persons bitten, one only fella 
victim to the disease. Dr. Hamilton esti- 
mated the proportion to be one in twenty- 
five. But I fear these computations are 
much too low. In 1780a mad dog in the 
neighborhood of Senlis took his course 
within a small circle, and bit fifteen per- 
sons before he was killed; three of these 
died of hydrophobia. The saliva of a 
rabid wolf would seem to be highly viru- 
lent and effective. These beasts fly 
always, I believe, at a naked part. Hence, 
probably, the fatality of their bites. The 
following statement relates exclusively to 
the wolf. In December, 1774, twenty per- 
sons were bitten in the neighborhood of 
Troyes; nine of themdied. Of seventeen 
persons similarly bitten in 1784, near 
Brive, ten died of hydrophobia. In May, 

1817, twenty-three persons were bitten, 
and fourteen perished. Four died of 
eleven that were bitten near Dijon; and 





eighteen of twenty-four bitten near Ro- 
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chelle. At Bar-sur-Ornain, nineteen were 
bitten, of whom twelve died within two 
months. Here we have one hundred and 
fourteen persons bitten by rabid wolves, 
and among them no fewer than sixty-seven 
victims to hydrophobia; considerably 
more than one-half. There is no doubt, 
however, that the majority of persons who 
are bitten by a mad dog escape the disease. 
This may be partly owing to an inherent 
inaptitude for accepting it. There are 
some upon whom the contagion of small- 
pox has no influence. This peculiarity 
exists apparently even among dogs. There 
was one dog, at Charenton, that did not 
become rabid after being bitten by a rabid 
dog; and it was so managed that at differ- 
ent times he was bitten by thirty mad 
dogs, but he outlived it all. Much will 
depend also upon the circumstances of the 
bite, and the way in which it is inflicted. 
If it be made through clothes, and espe- 
cially through thick woollen garments, or 
through leather, the saliva may be wiped 
clean away from the tooth before it reaches 
the flesh. In the fifth volume of the Zd- 
inburgh Medical and Surgical Fournal 
there is a case described by Mr. Oldknow, 
of Nottingham, in which a man was bitten 
in three different places by the same mad 
dog, namely, in the groin, the thigh, and 
the left hand; the bite on the hand was 
the last. Now it seems that but for this 
last bite, on a naked part, he might have 
escaped. It is noteworthy that the local 
sensations preliminary to the fatal out- 
break of hydrophobia occurred only in 
the hand and arm. The attacking dog 
probably shuts his mouth after each bite, 
and thus recharges his fangs with the 
poisonous material. In a report from 
America it is stated that of seventy-five 
cases the injury was received on the hand 
in forty instances, on the face in fifteen, on 
the leg in eleven, on the arm in nine. 

It is this frequent immunity from the 
disease in persons who have been bitten 
that has tended to confer reputation upon 
so many vaunted methods of prevention. 
Ignorant men and knavish men have not 
failed to take advantage of this. They 
announce that they are in possession of 
some secret remedy which will prevent 
the virus from operating; they persuade 
the friends of those who die that the 
remedy’was not rightly employed, or not 
resorted to sufficiently early; and they 
persuade those who escape that they 
escaped by virtue of the preventive remedy, 
If the plunder they reap from the fool- 
ish and frightened were all, this would 
be of less consequence ; but unfortunately, 
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the hope of security without their under- 
going a painful operation leads many to 
neglect the only trustworthy mode of ob- 
taining safety. 

A still more anxious inquiry next arises. 
Whoever has been bitten by a rabid or b 
a suspected animal must be considered, 
and will generally consider himself, as be- 
ing in more or less danger of hydrophobia. 
This dread is not entirely removed even 
by the adoption of the best means of pre- 
vention. Now, how long does this state 
of hazard continue? When is the peril 
fairly over? After what lapse of time 
may the person who has sustained the 
injury lay aside all apprehension of the 
disease? Tothis inquiry no satisfactory 
reply can be given. Ina vast majority of 
instances, indeed, the disorder has broken 
out within two months from the infliction 
of the bite. But the exceptions to this 
rule are too numerous to permit us to put 
firm trust in the immunity foreshadowed 
by that interval. Cases are recorded in 
which five, six, eleven, nineteen months 
have intervened between the insertion of 
the poison and the eruption of the conse- 

uent malady. Nay, there are well-au-. 
thenticated instances,as I have already 
said, of the lapse of twenty-five months, of 
more than five years, or even of seven 
years. In these cases it is most probable: 
that some unsuspected re-inoculation,. 
some fresh application of the peculiar 
virus, has taken place. If not, then we: 
must conclude that the poison really lies. 
imprisoned in the bitten part, and only 
becomes destructive when, under certain, 
obscure conditions, and at indefinite peri- 
ods, it gets into the circulation. 

I say nothing about the morbid appear- 
ances found in persons dead of hydropho-. 
bia, for 1 am not addressing professional 
readers. But, as a help towards deter- 
mining whether a dog which may have 
been destroyed under equivocal circum- 
stances was indeed rabid, it may be useful 
to state that in the stomach of a really mad 
dog there are always to be found very un- 
natural contents — straw, hay, coal, sticks, 
horse-dung, earth —as well as a quantity 
of a dark fluid like thin treacle, altered 
blood in fact. 

And here it may be well to deprecate and 
denounce a practice much too common 
with us, that, namely, of at once destroy- 
ing a suspected dog by which some one 
has been bitten, but about the true condi- 
tion of which there exists no absolute cer- 
tainty. The dog should be securel 
isolated and watched; a day or two will 
be sufficient for solving the anxious ques~ 
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tion. If he should prove really mad, he 
should then of course be put to death, as 
mercifully as may be. If, on the other 
hand, he remains well, not only will the 
life of a possibly useful and favorite ani- 
mal be saved, but, what is of incompara- 
bly greater importance, the mind of the 
bitten person will be freed from a harass- 
ing sense of dread, with which it might 
otherwise be haunted for years to come. 

The most important question of all in 
relation to my present purpose, is whether 
rabies can be excited by any other cause 
than inoculation of the specific virus; in 
other words, whether it has any other 
source than contagion. 

Many persons believe that the disease 
may, and does often, arise de novo; and 
causes have been assigned which certainly 
are not true causes. Thus it has been 
ascribed to extreme heat of the weather. 
It is thought by many to be especially 
likely to occur during the dog-days; and 
to be in itself a sort of dog-lunacy, having 
the same relationship to Sirius that human 
insanity has to the moon — which in one 
sense is probable enough. But abundant 
:statistical evidence has been collected in 
this and in other countries, that the dis- 
ease occurs at all seasons of the year 
‘indifferently. The cautions, therefore, 
which are annually put forth in hot weath- 
ver, as to muzzling dogs and so forth, what- 
ever may be their value, would be as 
opportune at any other time. The disor- 
der has been attributed to want of water in 
‘hot weather, and sometimes to want of 
‘food, but MM. Dupuytren, Breschet, and 
Majendie in France caused both dogs and 
cats to die of hunger and thirst, without 
producing the smallest approach to a state 
of rabies. At the veterinary school at 
Alfort three dogs were subjected to some 
‘very cruel but decisive experiments. It 
‘was during the heat of summer, and they 
‘were all chained in the full blaze of the 
‘sun. To one salted meat was given; to 
ithe second water only; and to the third 
neither food nordrink. They all died, but 
‘none of them became rabid. Nor does 
‘the suspicion that the disorder may have 
‘some connection with the rutting period 
‘in these animals appear to rest on any 
‘better foundation. 

Some very interesting points still remain 
‘to be considered as to the communication 
‘of these diseases from ‘one person or 
-animal to another. 

Mr. Youatt, whose experience on this 
subject was very large, did not think that 
tthe saliva of a rabid animal could commu- 
micate the disorder through the unbroken 





cuticle. He believed that there must be 
some abrasion or breach of surface. He 
held, however, that it might be communi- 
cated by the mere contact of the saliva 
with the mucous membranes. Of its harm- 
lessness on the sound skin he offered this 
presumptive evidence—that his own 
hands had many times been covered with 
the saliva of the mad dog with perfect im- 
punity. He has recorded some singular 
instances in which hydrophobia and rabies 
were caused by contact of the morbid 
saliva with the mucous membranes. A 
man endeavored to untie by the help of 
his teeth a knot that had been firmly drawn 
in a cord. Eight weeks afterwards he 
died undeniably hydrophobic. It was then 
recollected that with this cord a mad do 
had been tied up. A woman was attacke 
by a rabid dog, and escaped with some 
rents in her gown. In the act of mending 
it she thoughtlessly pressed down the 
seam with her teeth. She also died. 
Horses are said to have died mad after 
eating straw upon which rabid pigs had 
died. Portal was assured that two dogs 
which had licked the mouth of another 
dog that was rabid were attacked with 
rabies seven or eight days afterwards. 
Mr. Gilman, of Highgate, in a little pam- 
phlet on hydrophohia, quotes an instance 
from Dr. Perceval, in which a mad dog 
licked the face of a sleeping man, near 
his mouth, and the man died of hydropho- 
bia, although the strictest search failed to 
discover the smallest scratch or abrasion 
on any part of his skin. These facts, if 
authentic, settle the question; unless, in- 
deed, the lips of those who perished hap- 
pened to have been chapped or abraded. 
It is a fearful question whether the 
saliva of a human being afflicted with 
hydrophobia is capable of inoculating an- 
other human being with the same disease. 
Mr. Youatt says it is, that the disease has 
undoubtedly been so produced. If this 
be so, the fact should teach us, not to 
desert or neglect these unhappy patients, 
still less to murder them by smothering, 
or by bleeding them to death, but to 
minister to their wants with certain pre- 
cautions ; so as not to suffer their saliva 
to come in contact with any sore or abrad- 
ed surface, nor, if it can be avoided, with 
any mucous surface. On the other hand, 
all carefulness of that kind will be super- 
fluous if the disease cannot be propagated 
by the human saliva. Certainly many ex- 
perimenters have tried in vain to inocu- 
late dogs with the spittle of a hydrophobic 
man; but there is one authentic experi- 
ment on record which makes it too prob 
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able that the disease, though seldom or 
with difficulty communicated, may yet be 
communicad/e. The experiment is said 
to have been made by MM. Majendie and 
Breschet, at the Hétel Dieu, in Paris, and 
to have been witnessed by a great number 
of medical men and _ students. Two 
healthy dogs were inoculated on the 19th 
of June, 1813, with the saliva of a patient 
named Surlu, who died the same day 
in the hospital. One of these dogs became 
mad on the twenty-seventh of the following 
month. They caused this dog to bite 
others, which in their turn became rabid 
also; and in this way the malady was 
propagated among dogs during the whole 
summer. Now this, though a very strik- 
ing statement, ought not to be considered 
conclusive; for it is possible that the 
disease in the first dog might have had 
some unknown and unsuspected origin. 
We have enough, however, in this one 
experiment to make us observe all requi- 
site caution when engaged in attending 
upon a hydrophobic patient. 

In an elaborate and valuable treatise on 
“ Rabies and Hydrophobia,” Mr. George 
Fleming adduces conflicting evidence as 
to the safety or danger of drinking the 
milk of a rabid animal, and he wisely 
advises the avoidance of such milk. Per- 
tinent to this question I have received 
from Mr. Wrench, of Baslow, even while 
this paper is passing through the press, 
the following history, which shows that 
the disease is transmissible from the 
mother to her offspring through the medi- 
um of her milk : — 


In the middle of May 1876, on Mr. Twigg’s 
farm, Harewood Grange, near Chatsworth, a 
mad dog bit eighteen sheep out of a flock of 
twenty-one, which were at the time suckling 
thirtylambs. The sheep were all bitten about 
the face, and had evidently been defending 
their lambs during the greater part of the 
night in which the attack was made. Mr. 
Twigg examined both sheep and lambs, and 
could not find a single wound on any of the 
latter. In about a month both sheep and 
lambs began to die at the rate of two or three 
a day. The sheep ran wildly about, some- 
times carrying stones in their mouths, and the 
lambs ran away. Of the eighteen sheep that 
had been bitten sixteen died ; and of the thirty 
lambs, not one of which was believed to have 
been bitten, fourteen died. On the next farm 
the same thing happened to a smaller extent. 


What can be said of the treatment of 
hydrophobia or of rabies? There is no 
authentic case on record that I am aware 
of in which a hydrophobic person has re- 
covered. As it has been so it is still. 
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cures is death. It would be idle to dis- 
cuss any curative measures after the 
peculiar symptoms of the disease have 
once set in. 

Not so, however, with respect to pre- 
vention; that is the most important 
object of our practice—that and the 
euthanasia. 

The early and complete excision of the 
bitten part is the only means of preven- 
tion in which much confidence can be 
placed; and even that is open to a source 
of fallacy. Inthe majority of cases no 
hydrophobia would ensue, though nothing 
at all were done to the wound. No doubt 
many persons undergo the operation need- 
lessly. Butin no given case can we be 
sure of this. If excision should for any 
reason be impossible, the wound should 
be cauterized. Of the efficacy of the lat- 
ter plan we have this evidence: Mr. 
Youatt, who trusted to it, and who had 
himself been bitten seven times, tells us 
that he had operated with the lunar caus- 
tic — nitrate of silver — on more than four 
hundred persons, all bitten by dogs un- 
questionably rabid, and that he had not 
lost a case. One man died of fright, but 
not one of hydrophobia. Moreover, a 
surgeon of St. George’s Hospital told him 
that ten times that number had undergone 
the operation of excision there after being 
bitten by dogs (all of which might not, 
however, have been rabid), and it was not 
known that there had been a single fatal 
issue. Excision, in my judgment, must, 
when practicable, be the most trustworthy 
and eligible procedure. ‘Trousseau recom- 
mends, as a ready and quick preventive, 
the actual cautery —that is, the destruc- 
tion of the poison and the tissues of the 
bitten part by searing them with a red-hot 
iron. They might be as readily and 
thoroughly destroyed by brushing the 
interior of the wound, by means of a 
glass brush, with nitric acid. 

But if the wound be of such a size and 
in such a place that it can be excised, 
what is the best method for its excision ? 
This is the advice of my old master, Aber- 
nethy : — 


The cell [he says] into which a penetrating 
tooth has gone must be cut out. Let a wooden 
skewer be shaped as nearly as may be into the 
form of the tooth, and then be placed into the 
cavity made by the tooth, and next let the 
skewer and the whole cell containing it be 
removed together by an elliptical incision. 
We may examine the removed cell to see if 
every portion: with which the tooth might have 
had contact has been taken away : the cell may 
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even be filled with quicksilver to see if a 
globule will escape. The efficient perform- 
ance of the excision does not depend upon the 
extent, but upon the accuracy of the opera- 
‘tion. 


Early excision, then, is almost a sure 
preventive ; but in all suspicious cases, if 
the operation have been omitted in the 
first instance, it will be advisible to cut 
out the wound or its scar within the first 
two months, or at any time before prelim- 
inary feelings in the spot foreshow the 
coming outbreak. Later would be too 
late. Dr. Richard Bright has recorded a 
case in which the arm was amputated upon 
the supervention of tingling and other 
symptoms in the hand on which the pa- 
tient had been bitten some time before; 
but the amputation did not save him. 

The new power which we have happily 
obtained of suspending sensation generally 
by the inspiration of certain vapors, or 
locally by the zther spray, will contribute 
at least to the prevention of hydrophobia 
by divesting the process of excision or 
cauterization of its pain, and therefore of 
its terrors. 

For my own part, if J had received a 
bite from a decidedly rabid animal upon 
my arm or leg, and the bite was such that 
the whole wound could not be cut out or 
thoroughly cauterized, my reason would 
teach me to desire, and I hope I should 
have fortitude enough to endure, amputa- 
tion of the limb above the place of the 
injury. 

As to the euthanasia, it may best be 
promoted by some narcotic drug; and I 
know of none more eligible than the chlo- 
ral hydrate, administered in such doses 
and at such intervals as may suffice, with- 
out shortening life, to quiet the restless 
agitation, and to mitigate the sufferings, of 
its inevitable close. Should the patient 
be unable to swallow that remedy, recourse 
may be had, under similar limitation, to its 
subcutaneous injection, or to some anzs- 
thetic vapor. 


What, it may be asked, should be done 
by or for a man who has been bitten by a 
rabid animal, and has no access to imme- 
diate medical help? Should he, the wound 
being within reach of his lips, or should 
another person for him, try to suck out the 
inserted venom? That would probably 
be his first instinctive thought. But when 


I call to mind what Mr. Youatt has said 
of the danger attending the contact of the 
poisonous saliva with even sound mucous 
membranes —and further, the risk that 
the sucker’s lips might, whether he knew 
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it or not, be chapped or abraded —I dare 
not counsel the expedient of suction. By 
adopting it the sufferer might be rushing, 
or bringing his helping neighbor, into the 
very peril he was anxious to avert. 

A cupping-glass would be a safer appli- 
cation of the same principle, provided that 
the place and size of the wound would 
admit of its being covered by the glass. 
But, at best, a cupping-glass extemporized 
and clumsily used under urgent and agi- 
tating circumstances, can scarcely be ad- 
visable. 

What I should most strongly recom- 
mend, and fortunately it is very easy of 
performance, is this. First, that a band- 
age tight enough to restrain the venous 
circulation should be applied just above 
the wound, between it and the heart; and 
next, that without any delay a continuous 
stream of tepid or cold water should be 
poured from a height, and therefore with 
a certain degree of force, upon and into 
the wound. This might be done from the 
spout of a tea-kettle, or better from a 
water-tap, and it should be persevered with 
even for an hour or two, or until the arri- 
val of medical aid. In this way the im- 
planted poison would, in all likelihood, be 
thoroughly washed away, and the safety of 
the sufferer secured. Nevertheless this 
process need not exclude subsequent ex- 
cision or cauterization, should one or the 
other be feasible or thought desirable, “to 
make assurance doubly sure.” 

The opinion which, as my readers must 
have anticipated, I entertain, that rabies 
has at present no other source than conta- 
gion, has been combated with the same 
arguments as have been used in the analo- 
gous case of small-pox; such as that the 
disease must at some time have had a be- 
ginning, and therefore why not now? that 
it often springs up where no contagion can 
be traced, and sometimes where contagion 
seems tobe impossible. These arguments 
were discussed in my former paper, and 
their futility fully demonstrated. I re- 
frain, shaveliten, em reconsidering them 
here. But as I then related two striking 
instances in which contagion had been 
deemed impossible, but in which its opera- 
tion was at length detected by some very 
singular evidence, so I will here give a 
condensed account of a like result under 
similar circumstances in respect of rabies. 

Mr. Blaine, Mr. Youatt’s partner, was 
consulted about a gentleman’s dog, and 
pronounced it undoubtedly rabid. But 
the dog, it was alleged, had never for many 
months been out of doors, nor, indeed, out 
of the sight of its master, or, in the mas- 
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ter’s absence, of his valet, who had espe- 
cial charge of the dog. Concurring with 
Mr. Youatt in opinion, and anxious to learn 
the truth in a matter so important, Mr. 
Blaine examined the servants very closely ; 
and it was at length remembered by the 
footman that he had had to answer his 
master’s bell one morning when the valet, 
whose business it was to take the dog 
from the bedroom, was accidentally ab- 
sent; and he also distinctly recollected 
that the dog accompanied him to the street 
door while he was receiving a message, 
went into the street, and was there sud- 
denly attacked by another dog that was 
passing, seemingly withoutan owner. The 
wandering dog was, no doubt, rabid. 

Again, a Newfoundland dog, which was 
chained constantly to his kennel during 
the day, and suffered to be at large during 
the night within an enclosed yard, became 
rabid; and as no dog was known to have 
had access to the yard, the owner felt sure 
that the disease must have arisen spon- 
taneously. Mr. Blaine, however, elicited 
the facts that the gardener to the family 
remembered to have heard when in bed 
one night an unusual noise, as if the New- 
foundland dog was quarrelling with an- 
other. He recollected, also, that about 
the same time he saw marks of a dog’s 
feet in his garden, which lay on the other 
side of the yard, and the remains of hair 
were noticed on the top of the wall. About 
the same time the neighborhood had been 
alarmed by the absence of a large dog be- 
longing to one of the inhabitants, which 
had escaped from confinement during the 
night under evident symptoms of disease. 
Here also was a ready solution of the 
previous mystery. 


I can pretend to no originality on this 
subject. Mr. Youatt believed that rabies 
in the dog and in all creatures results 
always from the introduction of a specific 
virus into the system. He maintained 
that a well-enforced quarantine — every 
dog in the kingdom being confined sepa- 


the disease. And the late Sir James 
Bardsley proposed a plan which he thought 
would prove efficacious for getting rid of 
the pestilence. 


It consists [he wrote] merely in establishing 
a universal quarantine for dogs within the 
kingdom, and a total prohibition of the im- 
portation of those animals during the exist- 
ence of this quarantine. Te efficacy of this 
preventive scheme rests upon the validity of 
the following propositions, First, that the 
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secondly, that it never arises in them sponta- 
neously; thirdly, that the contagion, when 
received by them, never remains Jatent more 
than a few months. If these propositions 
have been established, it clearly follows that 
by destroying every dog in which the disease 
should break out during strict quarantine, not 
only would the propagation of the malady be 
prevented, but the absolute source of the 
poison would be entirely suppressed. 


It is much to be wondered at that these 
wise suggestions should have remained so 
long neglected by our sanitary authorities. 

No reference has been made either by 
Mr. Youatt or by Sir James Bardsley to 
the possible perpetuation of the disease 
by rabid cats. Mad cats, however, are far 
less common than mad dogs. A cat is 
not an aggressively fighting animal. At 
any time it would rather fly from than 
resist an attacking dog; and, if there were 
no dogs to receive and to impart the dis- 
ease, rabies would soon, so far as the cat 
is concerned, die out of its own accord. 


I have now set forth to the best of m 
ability — and perhaps too much in detail 
—the amount of our knowledge upon a 
subject which is at present painfully en- 
grossing the attention of the public. I 
have shown that we possess no valid 
evidence of the spontaneous origin, now- 
adays, of rabies in the dog or in any 
other animal; and that hydrophobia owes 
its parentage exclusively to the poison fur- 
nished in the first instance by the rabid 
dog, or by rabid animals of the same spe- 
cies with the dog. 

I propose next to fortify my position by 
pointing out that large portions of the hab- 
itable world, abounding in dogs, are now, 
and have always been, entirely free from 
those dreadful twin pests, rabies and 
hydrophobia. 

It is my good fortune to have found 
among my own friends and acquaintances 
several persons able to give me authentic 
and valuable information on this subject. 
Thus the Bishop of Lichfield, who lived 
more than twenty-five years in New Zea- 
land, tells me that he never heard of 
a mad dog in those islands, and that Bish- 
op Abraham’s experience, who was for 
seventeen years resident there, agrees 
with his own. 

Bishop Macdougall writes me word that 
there is in Borneo a native dog, like a 
small jackal, but with a curly rather than 
a bushy tail, kept in numbers te the Dyaks 
for hunting deer and pig. These dogs 
never bark, but when on the scent for 
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The Chinese settlers also have brought 
in a dog, resembling the Pomeranian 
breed. These bark abundantly, and among 
the settlers, who eat the puppies as a deli- 
cacy, they are so numerous as to have 
become a general nuisance; yet during 
the twenty years in which the bishop 
resided at Sarawak he never heard of a 
single instance of rabies. 

I was told a few years since by Sir 
Henry Young that in Tasmania, of which 
he was for seven years the governor, al- 
though there were plenty of dogs, there 
had been no mad dogs, and therefore no 
hydrophobia. Evidence to precisely the 
same effect has been furnished to a friend 
of mine by Sir Valentine Fleming, who 
left Tasmania in 1874, after a residence 
there of about thirty-two years. He testi- 
fies to the great number of dogs in that 
colony, and to the total absence of hydro- 
phobia. Again, I have it under the hand 
of Sir George Macleay, who, with Captain 
Sturt, diligently explored, for other pur- 
poses, all the settlements of what has been 
well called the “insular continent” of 
Australia, that the dogs there are trouble- 
somely plentiful, that hydrophobia is utter- 
ly unknown, and that rabies has never 
been witnessed in the dingo, or wild dog 
of those parts. 

It had been stated by Dr. Heineken 
that curs of the most wretched condition 
abound in Madreia; that they are afflicted 
with almost every disease, tormented with 
flies and heat, and thirst and famine, yet 
no rabid dog was ever seen there; and I 
have quite recently been assured by Dr. 
Grabham, whose personal knowledge of 
Madeira covers sixteen years, and who 
states that he is well acquainted with the 
local traditions, and the writings of medi- 
cal men there, that rabies and hydro- 
phobia are, and always have been, unknown 
in that island. 

Mr. Thomas Bigg-Wither spent three or 
four years in south Brazil, within the 
tropics. He and his party hunted there 
the wild dog and the jaguar (a species of 
tiger) with a pack of fifty smooth-haired 
dogs of various breeds, which gave tongue 
during their hunting. Mr. Bigg-Wither 
has assured me that hydrophobia and 
rabies are quite unheard of in that part of 
the world. 

We have seen that conditions of tem- 
perature have nothing to do with the 
prevalence of these diseases. It is inter- 
esting, however, to compare this tropical 
experience with what has been observed 
in the opposite climate of the Arctic 
regions. 
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Dr. John Rae, who has been good 
enough to write to me on these sub- 
jects, was for twenty years in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territory, ten of which 
years were spent at Moose Factory, on 
the shore of Hudson’s Bay, and a year or 
or two each at various other stations as 
far north as the Arctic circle, at all of which 
dogs in greater or less number are kept 
for sledging purposes, yet he cannot re- 
member to have seen or heard of a single 
case of the diseases in question, either in 
dog or in man. My knowledge, Dr. Rae 
says, of the Eskimos is much more limited, 
for, although I have seen these interesting 
people at various parts of the Arctic coast, 
I have wintered only twice among them, 
on both occasions at Repulse Bay. But I 
never saw or heard of any disease resem- 
bling hydrophobia. 

My distinguished friend, Admiral Sir 
George Back, who is cognisant of Dr. 
Rae’s testimony in this matter, fully con- 
firms it by his own experience gathered in 
five expeditions of discovery to the Arctic 
regions during a period of eleven years’ 
service. 

A portion of Dr. Rae’s information, 
although it has no direct bearing upon my 
main purpose, may prove as interesting to 
my readers as it has been to myself : — 


The food of the dogs in Hudson’s Bay con- 
sists wholly of meat or fish, or of a mixture of 
both ; meat being the chief diet in the prairies, 
while fish are almost universally given (except 
when on a journey) in other parts of the coun- 
try. In the summer, when not required for 
sledging, the dogs are sent in charge of a man 
or two to a fishery, where they can be well 
and cheaply fed. The usual ration is a fish 
weighing three or four pounds, eaten raw. 
The best and lightest food for the dogs when 
at work is dry buffalo or deer meat, about two 
or two and a half pounds of which is a day’s 
allowance.* 


Colonel Home, C.B., an engineer officer 
living last year for some months at Con- 
stantinople, informs a friend of mine that, 
having a horror of hydrophobia, he made 
repeated and special inquiries there, and 
was assured that no instance of the dis- 


ease was ever known in that city. He 
describes the scavenger-dog “as being in 
temper and feeling a dog, but his appear- 
ance is that of a wolf—a dog in wolf’s 
clothes. He has short, pricked ears, and 
a bushy tail which looks as if it had lost 


* All those who have been personally convers-nt 
with the Arctic sledge-dogs agree in stating that they 
are subject to a fatal kind of insanity quite distinct from 
true rabies and accordingly not productive of hydro» 
phobia. 
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a couple of joints. Usually he is of a foxy 
hue, but occasionally dark and almost 
black on the back, where a sore is often to 
beseen. His furis very thick and shaggy, 
and he is of the same size as a wolf.” 
There are in the Zoological Gardens two 
Syrian wolves which present an exact fac- 
simile of the Constantinople scavenger-dog. 
These dogs, as is wel! known, form an im- 
ortant institution in Constantinople, clear- 
ing the streets and eating all the offal there 
to be found. Colonel Home speaks of them 
as friendly and familiar, and in no way a 
nuisance, unless some tribe of “ civilized ” 
dogs quarrel and fight at night with them 
or with each other, when the noise they 
make is fearful. These civilized dogs — 
country or shepherds’ dogs — seem to be 
badly named, for they are fierce and danger- 
ous, and Colonel Home had to shoot one of 
two which had pursued and attacked him. 

In the Zimes newspaper for the 23rd of 
October, Mr. Ch. Kroll Laporte, of Birk- 
dale Place, Southport, writes that he never 
heard of a single case of hydrophobia in 
Africa during travels there extending over 
two years. 

With more time and opportunity at my 
disposal I might doubtless find further 
examples of the entire absence of rabies, 
and therefore of hydrophobia, from certain 
places: but of this | have surely said 
enough ; and should it be alleged that in 
other places, where these diseases had 
previously been unknown, they have at 
length appeared, my argument will be only 
strengthened if I can account for this by 
special circumstances. To take a single 
instance by way of sample: I have been 
assured upon unquestionable authority that 
Demerara had not within the memory of 
man been afflicted by the presence of hy- 
drophobia till the year 1872, when rabies 
was imported by the influx of a large num- 
ber of dogs from Barbadoes, in avoidance 
of a tax which had there been imposed 
upon those animals. 

If it be admitted that hydrophobia never 
occurs except from the reception of the 
specific poison from a rabid animal, it fol- 
lows that, rabies being expunged, hydro- 
phobia would necessarily disappear. For 
this end it would seem to be required that 
all dogs in the kingdom should be subject- 
ed to arigid quarantine of several months, 
as recommended by Mr. Youatt and by 
Sir James Bardsley. In order to the 
effectual enforcement of such quarantine, 
some legislative measures, and the plan- 
ning and strict observance of certain reg- 
ulations on the part respectively of our 
sanitary authorities and our police officers, 
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are presumably pre-requisites. These are 
matters with which I am neither called 
upon nor competent to deal. There will 
be difficulties in the way, but I am per- 
suaded that, if resolutely grappled with, 
they will not prove invincible. 

Here, then, my share towards the ac- 
complishment of the great object of this 
paper comes naturally to a close. Mean- 
while, until the needful steps for the extir- 
pation of rabies can be fully organized and 
brought into operation, great vigilance will 
be necessary to keep in check the existing 
evil. The superfluity of dogs in the king- 
dom must be abated by the unshrinking 
destruction of many; and a// dogs should 
be narrowly watched, most especially dogs 
known to have been bitten or to have been 
quarrelling, sick dogs, wandering and 
ownerless dogs, and such as are the play- 
things of dog-fanciers and others; and all 
such other measures as may be legal 
should be taken for lessening the peril and 
the panic which is at present said to be 
“frighting the isle from her propriety.” 

THOMAS WATSON. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ABBEY PRECINCTS. 


THE bells began to ring for evensong 
soon after the bridal party dispersed. 
Some of them, indeed, stayed for the beau- 
tiful service which was a thing that vis- 
itors from a distance thought a great deai 
of, and there were a number of fine bon- 
nets and dresses in the stalls when Lottie 
went in. The daily service was part of 
the daily life of the dwellers in the Abbey. 
There were those who went for devotion, 
and those who went for the service, and 
those who went because they had nothing 
else todo. It was an occupation and an 
amusement at the same time, and some 
people thought ita duty. To listen to the 
service more or less critically, to note if 
any of the boys’ voices were breaking, and 
whether Rowley sniffed as usual, or Bow- 
ler, the great bass, was hoarse ; to observe 
how the minor canons sang, if they were: 
in too great a hurry to get through the: 
service, and who it was that read the les-. 
sons; to look at any notable persons that: 
might be there, visitors to the Deanery,. 
or other persons of distinction ; to walk in. 
the nave while the signor played the vol-- 
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untary.; and finally to pause and talk to 
one’s friends before going home to tea, 
was the established rule of St. Michael’s. 
The old chevaliers mixed with the ladies, 
here and there one. They were obliged 
to go in the morning, and they seldom 
repeated their churchgoing in the after- 
noon; but still there were always two or 
three, and very interesting to strangers 
were the old soldiers, with their old mous- 
taches and upright bearing. Some of 
them might have been veteran generals 
well entitled to throw away an army, but 
you may be sure there were no prosperous 
commanders among them. They stood 
about on the terrace in front of the lodges 
and talked for five minutes or so before 
they went in to tea. Tea was generally a 
solid meal in the chevaliers’ quarters, 
which was treated with much respect, and 
for which nobody would willingly be late. 
But Lottie when she came out of chapel 
and saw the last of the fine people stream- 
ing away in their light dresses through the 
aisle, did not feel much disposed to go 
indoors to Law and the bread and butter. 
They could wait. She went and leaned 


on the low wall close to the library and 
gazed out upon the landscape below. At 
the foot of the slope was the street of the 
little old town, a sweep of steep masonry 


with old-fashioned red houses, like trees in 
autumn, on the other side, and beyond that 
the river meandered between its leafy 
banks in endless windings, and the great 
breadth of champaign swept away towards 
the horizon. At this time of the year it 
was rich and cloudy with foliage: the 
trees arranging themselves in every kind 
of way, singly and in clumps, and groves, 
and long hedgerows, and surrounding every 
house and every village and every church- 
spire as far as you could see. The bil- 
lowy greenness thus spreading far into the 
silvery grey of the distance, the sky of a 
pale blue, faint with summer heat and 
long drought, spread out like a map be- 
fore the gazer from that mount of vision. 
The mottled clouds were floating together 
and rolling into masses as if with the in- 
tention of putting a stop to this long reign 
of brightness, and the long lines of the 
landscape and the great vault of the sky 
dropped together into a haze which also 
spoke of rain. Lottie leaned disconso- 
lately over the wall, spreading abroad her 
thoughts over this.vast breadth of space 
and silence. She let them go like a flock 
of birds flying toall the winds. Thoughts! 
they were not thoughts but feelings, vague 
movements of the mind, half sentiment, 
half-personal sensation. Why she should 
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have been so deeply affected by this mar- 
riage she could not have told any one. 
She did not herself know. It seemed to 
penetrate through and through her system 
of life, unsettling everything. After the 
disappointments of her beginning at St. 
Michael’s, this connection with the Dean- 
ery had seemed a thread of promise, a clue 
to something better, not a very splendid 
promise indeed, but still something ; a little 
link of ambition which looked better and 
finer and more noble after it was snapped 
than it had ever done before. It was not 
very noble in itself. Lottie felt vaguely 
that to have so strong a desire for admis- 
sion within that charmed circle was not a 
very lofty thing. ‘The people she had seen 
within it had not satisfied her ideal. Ex- 
cept that they dressed better (some of 
them at least), they had been very much 
like the humbler classes with which she 
was acquainted; and to wish for a footing 
among them only because they were better 
off and more highly thought off than her 
own neighbors was not an elevating senti- 
ment. In the perpetual disappointments 
to which she had been subject, the slights 
she had been obliged to put up with, Lot- 
tie had felt a great many pangs of shame 
mingled with the stings of humiliation. 
She had felt that it was the poorest of am- 
bitions which had taken possession of her. 
And now that it was over, this sense of 
unworthiness still mingled with her sense 
of failure and exclusion. For though it 
might not be a door into heaven, still to feel 
that it was shut, to be obliged to turn 
away, and to see no other door at which 
she could enter, was hard. Her heart 
sank down into painful depths of abandon- 
ment, and tears came to her eyes in spite 
of herself. She had nothing to cry about, 
but her lips quivered and two big tears 
rose and hung suspended under her long 
eyelashes, so filling up the whole space 
before her, that Lottie saw nothing but a 
waving greenness and blueness, a blurred 
shadow of earth and sky. 

It was just at this moment, while she 
was still uncertain whether she could get 
these tears swallowed or whether they 
must fall, betraying her, that she was 
aware of some one at herelbow. “I think 
we shall have rain, Miss Despard,” said a 
deliberate voice; ‘do you not think we 
shall have rain? The summer has been 
so fine that we have no right to grumble. 
You were the one lady in all St. Michael’s 
whom I most wanted to see.” 

“J, signor? I do not know what you 
should want with me,” said Lottie, forced 
by circumstances into rudeness. She did 
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not want to be rude, but the shock of his 
sudden address had brought down that 
shower, falling like drops of a thunder- 
storm, and she would not turn round to 
show him her weteyes. He smiled a little 
to himself at this petulance, and that was 
all. He was used to waywardness in 
young ladies. He was a spare, olive-col- 
ored man, not tall, but wiry and close-knit. 
He had all the aspect of an Italian and the 
name; but he was not really an Italian, 
being an Englishman born, a good Tory 
and a good Churchman, and all that the 
organist of St. Michael’s ought to be. 
But he was not disinclined to keep up a 
mystery on this score, having a little love 
of mystery by nature, and feeling, musi- 
cally, that his foreign name and looks 
were in his favor. How far back the 
signor had to go for his claim to be con- 
sidered an Italian, nobody knew, but 
everybody (except the perverse and disa- 

eeable, who would occasionally say Mr. 
Rossinetti to annoy him), called the musi- 
cian the signor. His complexion, his 


moustache, the wonderful dark eyes which 
were the chief feature in his face, were all 
of southern origin, and he spoke with a 
curious deliberation and clear pronuncia- 
tion of every syllable, which almost looked 


as if, at one time, there had been difficul- 
ties about the language, and as if he had 
not courage even yet to take any liberties 
with it. But his accent was as good En- 
glish as could be desired, and in respect 
to this as well as to all other questions 
about his origin the community of St. 
Michael’s were entirely in the dark, as he 
intended them to be. 

“This event,” said the signor, in his 
clear, slow voice, “will bring our little 
societies, our practisings, to an end, Miss 
Despard. We were getting on very well. 
I am sorry to come to an end of any- 
thing, and of these above all.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Lottie drear- 
ily. “Will it,do you think? She had 
not very much of a voice.” 

“No; but there are other things be- 
sides voice. You have a very beautiful 
voice, Miss Despard.” 

“ But I have nothing else,” said Lottie, 
forgetting her precautions and turning 
quickly upon him; “that is what you 
mean to say? And you never even 
allowed before that I hada voice.” 

“ No, not much else,” said the deliber- 
ate organist; “you have no science, no 
method. You don’t know how to manage 
what you have got. Itisa fine organ by 
nature, but you cannot produce it as you 
ought, because you do not know how. To 
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have so much, and to do so little is a 
om pity. It is a waste of a great gift, 
it Is 

“ How dare you tell me all this to my 
face?” said Lottie, transported with vivid 
anger. She would have taken it more 
quietly if she had not been weakened in 
spirit by the discouragement into which 
she had fallen before. Her fierce, sudden 
glance was even still unwillingly softened 
by the wetness of her eyes. But the 
signor did not flinch. There was a kind 
of smile in his own as he met her look. 
He was not afraid of her. He looked, in- 
deed, amiably, genially at Lottie—as she 
had never seen him look before —and as 
she turned round she became aware that 
he was not alone. Over his shoulder, with 
an alarmed, indignant aspect, which half 
amused while it consoled her, was another 
face with which Lottie was very well 
acquainted. It was the face of his favor- 
ite. pupil, a young man who followed the 
signor about like his shadow, always a 
few steps behind him, always in devout 
contemplation of him. But young Purcell 
was not of this mind to-day ; he was look- 
ing at his beloved master with a mixture 
of rage and pathos very droll in their com- 
bination. Lottie was easily moved, and 
almost before the words of the defiance 
had left her lips a laugh forced itself after 
them. She had to turn round again to 
conceal the conflict of sudden mirth in her 
face. 

“ Would you rather I said it to others 
than to you? No, because that would do 
you no good x 

“ And do you really think that I —I 
Why should she laugh? Young Purcell’s 
face brightened slowly, but took a still 
more curious look of bewildered inquiry. 
As for the signor, he thought she had be- © 
come hysterical, which he believed was a 
common weakness with womankind in 
general, and he was alarmed. 

“I beg you a thousand pardons if I 
have seemed rude,” he said. “All that I 
wanted was to begin the conversation ; 
for I have —a little proposal to make.” 

“Do you call that beginning a conver- 
sation to tell me I am quite ignorant, and 
cannot sing, and waste my voice?” said 
Lottie, recovering her indignation. “ It is 
not a very civil way.” 

“ Miss Despard, I think you will miss 
the society’s singing, and I want to tell 
you that it was not good for you. These 
people were dazzled by your voice,” said 
the organist, with unintentional confusion 
of metaphor, “and they made use of it. 
All these fine people they make use of us, 


” 
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and often forget to say thank you. I was 
sorry that you should suffer 400; so was 
Purcell; he knows what it is—a little. 
And you have had no teaching, you have 
not had a thorough professional training 
as he has ——” 

Lottie turned upon him with flashing 
eyes, and this time she did not laugh at 
the young man who, over the signor’s 
shoulder, followed every movement of 
hers with such eager attention. His look 
of wonder and fear was not less comic 
than the other changes which had come 
over his countenance, but she took no 
notice of it. “I don’t know what you 
mean,” she said, “by professional train- 
ing. What do I want with professional 
training? What has Mr. Purcell to do 
with it? What do you mean? how should 
I suffer? If they thank me, or if they 
don’t thank me, what is that to me?” 

The signor cast a glance round at young 
Purcell, who answered with a look of de- 
spair. “If you would but confide in us, 
we thought we could help you. Indeed, 
Miss Despard, it is no presumption on 
Purcell’s part, only a fellow-feeling se 

“Only a feeling —of respect!” This 


Purcell timidly gasped out, with alarm 
oa sae on every feature. 


Lottie, turning 

er back to the wall and confronting the 
two musicians, solemnly made them a 
very awful curtsy. It was an art she had 
learned (though the teacher was unaware 
of the fact) from Lady Caroline; and 
therefore it was of the very finest and 
most imposing kind. 

“ The puzzle is,” she said grandly, ina 
voice not unlike Lady Caroline’s, “ what 
the link between us may be.” 

They were both silenced by this speech, 
and by her imposing aspect generally ; 
for Lottie was very handsome, and this 
defiant grandeur suited her. Purcell felt 
disposed to sink into the earth, and showed 
it; but as for the signor, he was less 
alarmed, and, indeed, a little amused — he 
had sezn a great number of heroines, both 
in public and private life. 

“It is always wrong to beat about the 
bush,” he said. “ Perhaps I have mide 
a mistake; I thought you probably intend- 
ed to sing, Miss Despard, as a profes- 

+ ? 
? Lottie’s voice broke into a half- 
shriek. “I?” The suggestion gave her 
a shock which it was hard to get over. 
She felt a trembling of giddiness and in- 
security, as if the ground had suddenly 
been cut from under her; she could have 
cried for mortification, injured pride, hor- 
rible humbling and downfall. She who 
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had been mourning this change as taking 
from her all chance of ascent into the 
society she had a right to, the society she 
really belonged to— and they thought it 
was professional work, a profession that 
she was thinking of! She drew back 
unconsciously to the support of the wall, 
and propped herself by it. She could 
have cried, but pride would not let her. 
“ You are mistaken, altogether mistaken,” 
she said. “I don’t suppose that you 
mean to insult me; but you forget that I 
am a gentleman’s daughter.” 

Here the ghost of a smile flitted across 
the signor’s olive-colored face. It was as 
momentary as the passing of a shadow, but 
yet Lottie saw it, and it stung her as noth- 
ing else could have done; she was angry 
before, but this excited her to passion. 
She could have flown at him and strangled 
him for this smile ; she understood it well 
enough. “ Yousmile!” shesaid. “ You 
think, perhaps, that a poor chevalier, a 
soldier who is notrich, is not a gentleman. 
You think it is only money that makes a 
gentleman. There are many people who 
are of that opinion ; but,” said Lottie with 
a smile, “ you will perhaps not be surprised 
if I think differently. I will bid you good 
evening, please, now.” 

“One moment,” said the signor; “ you 
must not go away with a wrong impression. 
Forgive me the mistake, if it is a mistake. 
You are mistaken, too, Miss Despard, if 
you think a gentleman’s daughter may not 
sing — to the great generous public as well 
as to poor little coteries that never say 
thank You mistake, too; but never 
mind. I meant to have offered, if you would 
let me, to help you 4 

“Thank you, very much!” said Lottie 
with great state, “it is mot necessary. 
When I want lessons, I can —ask for 
them, M. Rossinetti.” She had been 
about to say Jay, but Lottie was honest, 
and though she longed to inflict the insult, 
would not say what was not true. She 
did not even see young Purcell’s pathetic 
looks as he gazed at her, with the air of a 
suppliant on his knees, over his master’s 
shoulder; but she saw the half-shrug of 
the signor’s shoulders as he stood aside 
to let her pass. And perhaps had she but 
known it there was something comic, too, 
in the dignity with which she swept past 
with a little wave of her hand. It was 
like Lady Caroline, though Lottie did not 
intend it to be so. The two musicians 
stood looking after as she walked majes- 
tically homewards, with so many commo- 
tions in her bosom. She had to pass 
through the little square in which the lay 
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clerks lived on her way, and as if to ac- 
complish Lottie’s humiliation, Rowley the 
tenor — who was her teacher — was stand- 
ing at his door as she passed. Even the 
chevaliers of St. Michael’s “drew a line” 
at the lay clerks; to associate with them 
was to descend altogether from any pre- 
tence at gentility; and though Lottie was 
his pupil, Rowley had never transgressed 
the due limits of respectfulness or pre- 
tended to any friendship with the young 
lady. But the wedding had affected the 
morals of St. Michael’s generally, and 
made a revolution for the day; and as 
Lottie passed the tenor took advantage of 
the opportunity. “ How are you, miss?” 
he said, with a sniff and a lurch which 
showed the source of his boldness; “ won’t 
you come in and have a chat? won’t you 
come in and have some tea with my little 

irl, Miss Lottie?” Good heavens! what 

ad Lottie done to be addressed in this 
way; and she knew that the two others 
would hear this demonstration of intimacy. 
She rushed passed, stumbling over her 
dress, wild with resentment and mortifica- 
tion. This was what it was to be poor, to 
be in a false position, not to be recognized 
as alady! One mortification had followed 
another, so that she did not know how to 
bear it. Augusta’s neglect, the signor’s 
insulting suggestion, and Rowley’s famil- 
iarity! Lottie did not know which was 
the most hard to bear. 

“Is that you, Lottie ? and where have 
you been?” said Law. “Let’s have tea 
now; I’ve been waiting and waiting, want- 
ing to go out, and wondering what had 
become of you.” He had begun his bread- 
and butter on the spot. 

“ Where is papa, Law?” 

“Papa? How should I know? You 
didn’t expect him, did you? I say, I’m 

oing out—do make haste. And look 
ere! I wish you’d speak to him, Lottie. 
I wish you'd tell him he oughtn’t to; I’d 
give twenty pounds (if I had it) not to have 
such an uncommon name !” 

“It is a very good name — better than 
any one else’s | know. The Despards 
never were anything but gentlemen.” 

“Oh! it’s a great deal you know about 
it,” said Law, with a groan. “ Perhaps 
once upon a time we were somebody when 
everybody else was nobody. But when it 
turns the other way, when we are no- 
body and everybody else somebody, and 
when it’s known wherever you go whose 
son you are———” 

“ You don’t need to continue nobody,” 
she said; “ you are a boy, you can do as 
you like. 
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not stay down, Law. But then you must 
not hang about and lose your time any 
you will work, you can soon 


longer. If 
change that. 

“Can 1!” said the youth; “that shows 
how much you know. I have never been 
taught to do anything. If I had been put 
apprentice to a butcher or a baker when 
I was young — but you never did anythin 
but bully me to work and go to school. 
What good is school? If you are to do 
anything, you ought to be taught when 
you are young. I have been mismanaged. 
I doubt if I will ever be good for much 
now.” 

“Oh—h!” cried Lottie, with a deep 
breath of aspiration from the depths of 
her chest, “ if it was only me! I should 
find something to do. I should not be 
long like this, lounging about a little bit of 
a place, following bad examples, doing no 
work. O Law! if I could put some of me 
into you; if I could change places with 
you! Fancy what was said to me to-day. 
The signor came up to me when we came 
out of church, and asked me if I was going 
to sing — for a profession.” 

“By Jove!” cried Law; he woke up 
even from his bread and butter, and !ooked 
at her with sparkling eyes. 

“T had almost said, ‘You may be very 
glad my brother is not with me to hear you 
ask such a question.’ But on the whole I 
am glad you were not. I said all that was 
necessary,” said Lottie with dignity. “ He 
will never repeat such an insult again.” 

“ By Jove!” Law repeated, taking no 
heed of what she said, but looking at her 
with visibly increased respect. “ Do you 
mean to say that he thought you good 
enough for that ?” 

“ Good enough!” she said, with severe 
contempt, and a melancholy groan. “I 
always knew I could sing, even poor 
mamma knew. But I did not condescend 
to say much to them. I said, ‘I ama 
gentleman’s daughter,’ and walked away.” 

“ Well, girls are very funny,” said Law. 
“How you bully me about working! 
morning, noon, and night, you are never 
done nagging; but the moment it comes 
to your own turn 

“To my own turn!” 
him aghast. 

“To be sure. Oh, that’s all very fine 
about being a gentleman’s daughter. We 
know pretty well what that means, and so 
does everybody. I wonder, Lottie, you 
that have some sense, how could you be 
so silly? He must have laughed.’ 

“Qh, hold your tongue, Law! 


Lottie looked at 


I sup- 


If we are down now, you need! pose they thought we were no better 
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than the most of the people here. When 
you are poor you are always insulted. I 
should not care for money, not for itself, 
not for the gold and silver,” said Lottie ; 
“ nor even so very much for the nice things 
that one could buy; but, oh, to be above 
people’s remarks, to be known for what 
you are, not looked down upon, not in- 
sulted ——” 

“It depends upgn what you call being 
insulted,” said Law ; “if any man had said 
that to me, I should have thought him 
next to an angel. What is insulting about 
it? If you like money (and who doesn’t 
like money?) why there’s the easiest way 
in the world of gettingit. Sing! I’d sing 
my head off,” said Law, “if that was all 
that was wanted. And yousing for pleas- 
ure; you like singing! I can’t tell what 
you are thinking of. If I had known you 
were so good as that—but one never 
thinks much of one’s own sister, some- 
how,” the youth added, with easy frank- 
ness. But he was so much excited that 
he left his tea, and strode up and down 
the room (three paces and a half, that was 
all the size of it) repeating “by Jove!” to 
himself. “If you mean not to do it, you 
had better not let 42 know you could do 
it,” he announced, after an interval. Never 
in his life before had the easy-going young 
man been so moved. “It’s untold the 
money they make,” he said. 

As for Lottie, her whole being was ina 
ferment. She looked at her brother with 
a gaspof pain. The bread and butter had 
no charms for her on that night of emo- 
tion. She took up her basket, which was 
full of things to mend, and sat down in 
the window, speechless with vague pas- 
sion, pain, discontentment. Lottie was 
not a wise or enlightened young woman. 
She had not even taken the stamp of her 
age as many people do who are not en- 
lightened. She had never learned that it 
was desirable that women should have 
professions like men. Her thoughts ran 
entirely in the old-fashioned groove, and it 
seemed to her that for “a gentleman’s 
daughter” to work for her living, to be 
known publicly to work for her living, was 
a social degradation beyond words to ex- 
press. It implied — what did it notimply? 
That the family were reduced to the low- 
est level of poverty; but that was a small 
part of it—that the men were useless, 
worthless, without pride or honor; that 
they had no friends, no means of saving 
themselves from this betrayal of all the 
secrets of pride. These were the foolish 
feelings in her mind. Gentlemen’s daugh- 
ters were governesses sometimes she had 
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heard, and Lottie pitied the poor girls 
(orphans — they were always orphans, and 
thus set aside from the general rule), 
with an ache of compassion in her heart; 
but it was her private impression that this 
was a stigma never to be wiped off, a 
stain, not upon the girl, but upon her fam- 
ily who could permit such a sacrifice. 
Lottie’s view of sacrifice was one which is 
rarely expressed, but not the less exists, 
among women and all other persons from 
whom sacrifices are demanded. Could 
Alcestis have the same respect after for 
the man who could let her die for him? 
Could she go on living by his side and 
think just the same of him as if he had 
borne his own burden instead of shuffling 
it off upon her shoulders? The ancients 
did not trouble themselves with such ques- 
tions, but it is a peculiarity of the modern 
mind that itdoes. And Lottie, though her 
point of view was very old-fashioned, still 
looked at it in this modern way. When 
Law, whom it was impossible to stir up to 
any interest in his own work, became so 
excited over the thought of a possible pro- 
fession for her, she looked at-him with 
something of the feeling with which Isa- 
bella contemplated the caitiff brother in 
his prison who would have bought his life 
by her shame. What! would he be “ made 
a man” in such a way? would be buy idle- 
ness and ease for himself by exposing her 
to a life unworthy of “a gentleman’s 
daughter”? She knew he was lazy, care- 
less, and loved his own gratification; but 
it hurt her to her very heart to think so 
poorly of Law, who was the only being in 
the world whom she had ever been able to 
love heartily as belonging to her. 

Let it not be thought, however, that any 
unwillingness to work for Law, to make 
any sacrifice for him, was at the bottom of 
this disappointment in him. She was 
ready to have worked her fingers to the 
bone, indoors, in the privacy of the family, 
for her father and brother. She did not 
care what menial offices she did for them. 
Their “ position” demanded the presence 
of a servant of some kind in the house, 
but Lottie was not afraid of work. She 
could sweep and dust; she could cook; 
she could mend with the most notable of 
housewives, and sang at her work, and 
liked her people all the better because of 
what she had to do for them in the course 
of nature. That was altogether different, 
there was no shame to a lady in doing 
this, no exposure of the family. And 
Lottie was not of the kind of woman who 
requires personal service from men. She 
was quite willing to serve them, to wait 
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upon them if necessary, to take that as 
her share of the work of life ; but to work 
publicly for her living, what was that but 
to proclaim to all the world that they were 
incapable, that they were indifferent to 
their ‘duties, that there was no faith to 
be put inthem? If Law had leaped up 
in wrath, if he had said, “No, it is my 
place to work; I will work; no one shall 
say that my sister had to earn her liv- 
ing,” how happy, how proud Lottie would 
have been! That was the ideal for a man. 
It was what she would do herself if she 
was in his place; and, oh, if she could but 
put herself in his place, and do what Law 
would not do! oh, if she could but put 
herself, a bit of herself, into him, to quicken 
the sluggish blood in his veins! When 
Law, having exhausted all that was to be 
siid on the subject, went out (and where 
did he go when he went out?) Lottie sat 
at the window and darned and darned till 
the light failed her. She ploughed fur- 
rows with her needle in the forefinger of 
her left hand; but that did not hurt her. 
Oh, if she could but move them, inspire 
them, force them to do their duty, or at 
the worst do it for them, so that the world 
might suppose it was they who were doing 
it! That was the aspiration in her heart ; 
and how hopeless it was! ‘Oh, if I could 
put some of me into him!” Lottie thought, 
as many a helpless soul has thought be- 
fore her. But to move out from the 
shadow of the house, and betray its naked- 
ness, and take the burden visibly on her- 
self, that was what Lottie felt she would 
rather die than do. 

Meanwhile, in the soft evening, various 
people were promenading up and down 
between the Abbey Church and the lodges 
of the chevaliers. Some of the old cheva- 
liers themselves were out with their wives 
hanging on their arms. Either there 
would be two old gentlemen together, with 
the wife of one by his side, or two ladies 
with a white-haired old gallant walking 
along beside them, talking of various 
things, perhaps of politics when there 
were two men, and of any signs of war 
that might be on the horizon, and if two 
were women, of the wedding, and how 
Lady Caroline took the marriage of her 
only daughter. The signor was practising 
in the Abbey, and the great tones of the 
— came rolling forth in a splendor of 
softened sound over the slope with its 
slowly strolling groups. Some of the 
townspeople were there too, not mixing 
with the others, for the signor’s practising 
nights were known. The moon began to 
climb after a while behind the chevaliers’ 
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lodges, and throw a soft whiteness of broad 
light upon all the pinnacles of the Abbey; 
and Lottie dropped her work on her knee, 
unable to see any longer. When the 
moon rose, she was thrown into shade, and 
could watch the people with the light in 
their faces at her ease. And by-and-by 
her attention was caught by two single fig- 
ures which passed several times, coming 
from different directions, and quite dis- 
tinct from each other. They both looked 
up at her window each time they passed, 
calling forth her curiosity, her scorn, her 
laughter, finally her interest. Watching 
them she forgot the immediate presence 
of her own annoyances. One was the 
young musician, Purcell, at whom Lottie 
had secretly laughed for a long time past, 
at his longing looks and the way in which 
the vicissitudes of her countenance would 
reflect themselves in his face. But the 
other she could not for a long time make 
out. It was not till, seeing no one, he 
stood still for a full half-minute in the light 
of the moon, and looked up at her, that 
she recognized him—and then Lottie’s 
heart gaveajump. It was young Rollo 
Russell, Lady Caroline’s nephew, the best 
man at the wedding; and what could he 
want here ? 





From The Spectator. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S VERSE. 


In the January number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine there is a paper of some 
interest by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in which 
the principal specimens of Charles Dick- 
ens’s verse are collected together. Dick- 
ens does not seem to have written as much 
verse as Thackeray, nor is there among 
his efforts of this kind any piece which 
even approaches in merit some half-dozen 
or more of Thackeray’s little poems, — 
and we say this without taking into ac- 
count at all the humorous poems in which 
verse is = used by Thackeray as a 
means of enhancing the grotesque effects 
of his story. No doubt the reason is to 
be found in the habitual motive of the two 
great novelists. Dickens was one of the 
greatest humorists who ever lived, if you 
mean by a humorist one who could accu- 
mulate round the thread of a particular 
grotesque idea an unrivalled wealth of apt 
and ever-brightening illustration, partly 
drawn from his enormous rapidity and 
accuracy of observation, but still more 
from the whimsical fancy which made 
observation in him completely subservient 
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to his keen sense of the ridiculous. In 
the deepest sense of the word “ humor,” 
—the humor which springs from the 
subtler paradoxes of /ee/ing,— Dickens 
was not really a creator of anything like 
the first order. His finest touches are 
subtle indeed, but they are subtle rather 
in the mode in which he gives expression 
to what is intrinsically ridiculous, than in 
the shades of emotion with which he deals. 
When, for instance, he makes Mrs. Gamp 
propose to cut bread and butter for others, 
and then makes her wander off into rea- 
sons for cutting off the crust which show 
that what she is thinking of is her own 
“tender teeth,” and not any one else’s, the 
exquisite ludicrousness of her speech is 
due not to any subtle dealing with human 
emotions, but to the accumulation of exter- 
nal detail with which he embellishes the 
disclosure of her self-regarding appetites. 
In his own way, Dickens surpassed any 
humorist whom England, or perhaps the 
world, has produced. But then that wa 
was a peculiar way, and depended onde 
more on illimitable resources for harping 
on the same string without ever saying 
the same thing a second time, and this 
without ever swerving from his original 
idea, than on any fineness of insight into 
the dissolving colors of human emotion. 
Now this vast wealth of fancy for the 
skilful and various illustration of selfish- 
ness, or hypocrisy, or childish perplexity, 
or professional enthusiasm, — in which last 
Dickens was a greater master than in any- 
thing else, —is hardly a qualification for 
any ‘kind of even comic poetry, and accord- 
ingly excepting, perhaps, Mr. Weller’s 
song concerning the bishop’s murder and 
robbery by Dick Turpin on Hounslow 
Heath, there is no comic poetry of his 
worth notice. What remains of Dickens’s 
poetry is, almost without exception, pic- 
turesque or pathetic in its motive; and 
whether in the picturesque or in the pa- 
thetic vein, Dickens was apt to be so self- 
conscious that he almost always fell into 
melodramatic pictures or melodramatic 
sentiment ; and it is this which spoils his 
poetry, whether his poetic prose or his 
verse itself. Perhaps the most deservedly 
popular of all his few poems is the one 
called “ The Ivy Green” in “ Pickwick,” 
which is really graceful, but has a conven- 
tional sort of plaintiveness that does not 
ring like true feeling : — 


Oh! a dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old; 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold, 





The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim: 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he. 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings, 
To his friend the huge oak-tree ! 
And slily he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth round 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death hath been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ; 
But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant, in its lonely days, 
Shall fatten upon the past : 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on, where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 


The half-murderous and ogreish temper 
attributed to the ivy in that song is, how- 
ever, a pure bit of commonplace. As the 
ivy is seen in its richest life where there 
is most decay, it would occur to any one 
to depict it as feeding on time and death, 
and this idea is worked out in every verse. 
But if that were really the most natural 
idea suggested, we should regard ivy with 
more disgust than pleasure, — much as we 
regard the rank and noxious weeds which 
really suggest neglect as well as age; and 
we need not say that that is not really the 
sentiment with which a plant is regarded 
that we all cultivate so carefully, and 
are so glad to see covering bare walls and 
enveloping the most beautiful and stately 
of buildings. In fact, Dickens fastened 
on a commonplace idea which was not 
really appropriate to his subject, and then 
worked it out with his usual skill and 
smartness. But if this bit of verse is 
hardly true in its sentiment, still less so, 


we think, are the passages of so-called . 


poetical prose for which his tales are fa- 
mous. Mr. Fitzgerald says: — 


Mr. Horne, the author of “ Orion,” was the 
first, we believe, to point out that many tender 
passages of Dickens’s prose writings were vir- 
tually blank verse, a theory well supported by 
these specimens from “The Old Curiosity 
Shop :” — 

And now the bell — the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
od li d to with pl ce, 
E’en as a living voice — 
Rung its remorseless toll for her, 
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So young, so beautiful, and good. 
Decrepit age and re life, 
And blooming youth and helpless infancy 
Poured forth — on crutches, in the pride of strength 
And health, in the full blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life — 
To gather round her tomb. Old men were there 
‘Whose eyes were dim 
And senses failing, 
Grandames who might have died ten years ago 
And still been old~— the deaf, the blind, the lame: 
The living dead in many shapes and forms, 
To see the closing of this early grave 
What was the death it would shut in, ‘ 
To that which still could crawl and creep above it! 
Along the crowded path they bore her now ; 
ure as the new-fali’n snow 
That covered it; whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 
Under that porch, where she had sat when Heaven 
In mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the oid church 
Received her in its quiet shade. 


Throughout the whole of the above, only two 
unimportant words have been omitted, ## and 
its, and “grandames” has been substituted for 
“ grandmothers.” All that remains is exactly 
as in the original, not a single word trans- 
posed, and the punctuation the same to a 
comma. Again, take the brief homily that 
concludes the funeral : — 


Oh! it is hard to take to heart 
The lesson that such deaths will teach, 
But let no man reject it, 
For it is one that all must learn, 
And is a mighty, universal truth. 
When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 
ts 


For every fragile form from which he le 
The parting spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise, 

In shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
To walk the world and bless it. 


So also in “ Nicholas Nickleby :”— 


The was green above the dead boy’s grave, 
Frodden by feet so smal! and light, 
That not a daisy drooped its head 
Beneath their pressure. 
Through all the spring and summer time 
Garlands of fresh flowers, wreathed by infant hands, 
Rested upon the stone. 


But these passages suggest to our minds 
much more the self-consciousness of feel- 
ing exulting in its own beauty, than the 
unstudied pathos of naturalemotion. We 
confess we are unable to enjoy the rhythm 
which seems to mark that artificial state 
of mind. Compare these passages with one 
of Thackeray’s most truly pathetic pas- 
sages, and we see at once how much truer 
a lyrical “cry” there is in it than in Dick- 
ens’s solemn and sonorous —we might 
almost say funeral-sermonlike — grief. 
We will take the passage where Esmond 
meets Lady Castlewood after the evening 
service in Winchester Cathedral : — 


“And now we are drawing near to home,” 
she continued; “I knew you would come, 
Henry, if it was but to forgive me for having 
spoken unjustly to you after that horrid— 
horrid misfortune. was half frantic with 
grief when I saw you. And I know now, — 
they have told me, That wretch — whose 
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name I can never mention even —has said it; 
how you tried to avert the quarrel, and would 
have taken it on yourself, my poor child! but 
it was God’s will that I should be punished, 
and that my dear lord should fall.” — “ He 
gave me his blessing on his death-bed,” Es- 
mond said ; “thank God for that legacy.” — 
“Amen, amen, dear Henry!” says the lady, 
pressing his arm; “I knew it. Mr. Atterbury 
of St. Bride’s, who was called to him, told me 
so. And I thanked God, too, and in my 
prayers ever since remembered it.” —* You 
had spared me many a bitter night had you 
told me sooner,” Mr. Esmond said. —“ I know 
it, L know it,” she answered, in a tone of such 
sweet humility as made Esmond regret that he 
should ever have dared to reproach her, “I 
know how wicked my heart has been; and I 
have suffered, too, my dear. I confessed to 
Mr. Atterbury -—— I must not tell you any 
more. He—I said I would not write to 
you, or go to you ; and it was better even that, 
having parted, we should part. But I knew 
you would come back —I own that ; that is no 
one’s fault. And to-day, Henry, in the an- 
them, when they sang it, —‘ When the Lord 
turned the captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream,’ I thought, yes, like them that 
dream, —them that dream. And then it went, 
‘They that sow in tears shali reap in joy;’ 
and ‘He that goeth forth and weepeth shall 
doubtless come home again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him ;’ I looked up 
from the book, and saw you. I was not sur 
prised when I saw you. I knew you would 
come, my dear, and saw the gold sunshine 
round your head.” She smiled an almost wild 
smile as she looked up at him. The moon 
was up by this time, glittering keen in the 
frosty sky. He could see for the first time 
now clearly her sweet, careworn face. 


Here is the very highest kind of pathos, — 
the true lyrical cry,— though without the 
sonorous rhythm which gives so artificial 
an effect to Dickens's pathos. The truth 
is, that Dickens’s poetry, like his humor, is 
due to fancy working on the suggestion of 
external circumstances. He feels the 
melancholy of a sweet child’s death or a 
neglected boy’s early fate, and immediately 
his fancy sets to work to accumulate round 
such a thente all the thoughts which con- 
ventional associations suggest. But he 
had little real dramatic insight, no com- 
mand of those strange rushes of human 
feeling which defy the presentiment of the 
world, and therefore the secret of true 
poetic pathos, which depends on holdin 

the key to these strange ebbs and flows o 
human feeling, was denied him. Eventhe 
passage in which Dickens comes nearest 
to such lyrical feeling, —the description 
of little Paul Dombey’s death, — is disfig- 
ured by the exa/té tone peculiar to this 
formal and, as it were, bespoken grief, — 
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the grief which is expressed on the stage 
by what are called “ tears in the voice.” 

But in so wonderful and original a 
humorist as Dickens, one certainly would 
have expected something of the playful 
vein in which not only Thackeray, but 
Hood even more especially, is so great. 
Yet in point of fact, Dickens has no play- 
ful mood, either in prose or verse. He is 
delightfully, charmingly, inimitably ridicu- 
lous; and he is often excessively jovial; 
but he is never playful. The nearest thing 
to playfulness, perhaps, is contained in the 
squib on Southey for his political fickle- 
ness, which Mr. Percy Fitzgerald thus 
records : — 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, as is well known, possesses 
a very remarkable album, filled with contribu- 
tion 2xtempore and otherwise, of the most 
fams- persons of the time. On one page 
Southey had written, in allusion to the auto- 
graphs of Joseph Bonaparte and Daniel 
O’Connell, which were inscribed on the next 
leaf : — 


Birds of a feather flock together, 
But vide the opposite page ; 
And thence you may gather I’m not of a feather 
With some of the birds in this cage. 
Later, when Dickens furnished his little con- 
tribution, he wrote, in allusion to Southey’s 
change of opinion: — 
Now if I don’t make 
The completest mistake 
That wa oe man in a rage, 
This bird of two weathers 
Has mouited his feathers, 
And left them in some other cage. 


But that is not playfulness; it is sarcasm. 
In a playful humor you cannot be sarcas- 
tic, and you cannot be mirthful. You may 
be either glad or sad, but you cannot be 
savage, or exultant, or miserable. Itis a 
mood in which you are inclined to make 
innocent experiments to bring out the 
paradoxes of your own, or some one else’s, 
nature, a mood of half-lights, in which you 
hardly know whether you are most amused 
by the play of feeling, or most inclined to 
indulge your sympathy with it. Dickens 
has no such mood of half-lights. He 
either piles up the ludicrous till you scream 
with laughter, or the agonies till you resent 
them as unnatural, or else he is as jovial 
as men who have well drunk. Such a 
mood as Thackeray gives us in making his 
old pen describe the things it had written 
or him for three years back, is unknown 
to Dickens :— 


I’ve helped him to pen many a line for bread ; 

To poe with sorrow aching in his head, 

An oe your laughter when his own heart 
le 





I’ve spoken with men of all degree and sort — 
Peers of the land and ladies of the court ; 
Oh! but I have chronicled a deal of sport ! 


Feasts that were ate a thousand days ago, 
Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow, 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low; 


Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 

Tradesman’s polite reminder, of his small 

Account due Christmas last, — I’ve answered 
all. 


Poor Diddler’s tenth petition for a half- 
Guinea; Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph ; 
So I refuse, accept, lament, or laugh, 


Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 
Day after day still dipping in my trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off. 


On the whole, we think Dickens’s verse 
best, when he intends to be neither pathet- 
ic nor amusing, but to point a moral with 
some sharpness. He might have written 
verse of the didactic-epigrammatic kind, 
we suspect, with much success. The 
prologue to Mr. Westland Marston’s 
“ Patrician’s Daughter” is dignified and 
vigorous, and the following “ parable in 
verse” is keen, if not quite fair in its 
drift: — 


They have a superstition in the East 

That “ Allah,” written on a piece of paper, 
Is better unction than can come of priest, 

Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper ; 
Holding that any scrap which bears the name 

In any characters its front impressed on, 
Shall help the finder through the purging 


ame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


Accordingly they make a mighty fuss 
With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves —for they are not like 


us, 
A highly civilized and thinking nation ; 
And always stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthly leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to heaven, 


So have I known a country on the carth 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth 
Were the hard portion of its sons and 
daughters ; 
And yet, where they who should have oped 
the door 
Of charity and light, for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar-floor, 
And rent the book, in struggles for the 
binding. 


The gentlest man among those pious Turks 
God’s living image ruthlessly defaces ; 
Their best High-Churchman, with no faith in 
works, 
Bowstrings the virtues in the marketplaces. 

















The Christian pariah, whom both sects curse 
(They curse all other men and curse each 


other), 
Walks thro’ the world, not very much the 


worse, : 
Does all the good he can, and loves his 
brother. 


That is, we think, the nearest thing 
to success Dickens ever achieved with 
verse. He had not the finely modulated 
mind needful for a lyric poet; nor the 
knowledge of the heart needful for a dra- 
matic poet, and in satire he was apt to be 
vulgar, — as for instance, in the dreadfully 
vulgar invective against the British Lion 
which Mr. Fitzgerald quotes. But he had 
a strong didactic impulse, and keen wit to 
give it edge and incisiveness. 





From Good Words. 
DORIS BARUGH. 


A YORKSHIRE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 
CHAPTER LIII. 
BESIDE THE GATE. 


THE wind had risen to a gale during the 
night. Chimney-pots, slates, and branches 
of trees, scattered in every direction, 
showed the violence of the storm, and as 
Mr. Burneston went up the road past the 
vicarage there was still wind enough to 
make him pull his hat over his eyes and 
button his coat more closely. 

Last night his own thoughts and the 
storm had helped to keep him awake, and 
now, long before his usual time for rising, 
he had come out to clear his brain. 

But the bright morning did not cheer 
him; he was very sad and troubled; his 
wife’s conduct grieved him bitterly. It 
was a revelation of her character he was 
not prepared for. He considered the plea 
of little Phil’s illness a mere subterfuge to 
screen her temper. 

“I must be master in this case,” he said, 
as he reached the vicarage; but he heard 
no inward echo to this assurance; no 
effort of will rose up to say, “ You shall 
be master, by my aid.” 

He stopped before the vicarage gate. 
“‘] wonder if Spencer is up,” he said. He 
had no fixed intention of consulting the 


vicar, but he needed help so sorely that if 
he could have seen his old friend he would 
certainly have asked his advice. 
Mrs. Riccall, the housekeeper, stood at 
the open door, and seeing the squire, she 
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curtsied and came forward to answer his 
question. 

She did not think the vicar would be 
down for a good hour, and Mr. Burneston 
took his way across the glebe fields. 

The geese were there, eating grass and 
squabbling as if they had been doing so 
ever since his last visit. The grunting of 
the pigs, the. crowing of cocks and cluck- 
ing of hens, showed that life was stirrin 
at Church Farm; and all at once he hear 
the swing of the white gate and Shadrach’s 
call, and he knew that the cows were pass- 
ing out to the lower meadows. 

€ was not in a mood to speak to Sha- 
drach or his wife, and he stopped at the 
gate leading to the rick-yard —the gate 
made so memorable in his life, and which 
still had power to stir his heart deeply. 

Could it be only nine years since Doris 
had appeared to him a sudden vision of 
perfect beauty, as she swung there sings 
ing her “fond rhyme”? How long ago it 
seemed ! 

More than once during the first year of 
their marriage he had tried to take her 
back with him to that sweet memory, and 
she had shrunk from it—shrunk with 
such evident dislike that he felt it would 
be selfish even to let her see the store he 
set on it. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ who knows! if I had 
been more masterful I might have gained 
her respect; I fear she has none for me 
now, or she would not be so careless of 
giving one pain.” 

Unknowingly he was judging his wife 
hardly in gifting her with a quality she 
lacked. For her want of sympathy hid 
from Doris now, as it had in the early 
days with regard to George-and her father, 
the pain she had given her husband. Her 
own affection for him was far too tepid to 
enable her to guess that although he might 
blame her, his love was too deep to change. 
She thought he would shrink om her as 
she now did from him; it would have 
been impossible to her even to guess his 
sorrow when he learned that she could 
sleep without an exchange of forgiveness, 
The ache was in his heart still. 

He stood leaning against the gate, very 
sad and desponding. 

It seemed to him that he must yield; he 
must send Ralph away again among stran- 
gers, or Doris would fulfil her threat and 
take Phil out of his brother’s reach, 

“‘ Such wilfulness, too,” the poor, weary 
man said fretfully. “The child need never 
be with Ralph. Poor Ralph, she is very 
hard on him.” 

There was another alternative ; he could 
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speak strongly to Doris, and point out to 
her how much more dignified it would be 
to stay at Burneston and compel Ralph’s 
good behavior in future; for Mr. Burnes- 
ton believed that the young fellow would 
keep more restraint over himself if he were 
— treated. But the squire shrank 
rom this. He could not resolve to go 
through another scene with Doris; he had 
suffered too deeply yesterday. 

“ What a mockery life is!” he thought. 
“ There is no one man or woman who can 
escape sorrow and disappointment. Gil- 
bert was right when he told me to keep 
my freedom; he seems happy enough. 
Just now I would gladly change places 
with him.” 

And then, with the impatience of his 
hopeful temperament, he told himself that 
it was only a question of time. It was a 
quarrel between Doris and Ralph, which 
they would both grow to forget, and that 
as wisdom and discretion came to Ralph 
— Mr. Burneston took it as a matter of 
course that they would come —the lad 
would learn to value and to love his step- 
mother. As long as his thoughts centred 
on Ralph, hope was easy, but it was differ- 
ent when he came back to the real heart- 
wound — Doris. They had had disagree- 
ments, but this was their first quarrel, and 
how cold and hard and unforgiving she 
had proved herself! and then he came 
back to the point from which he had start- 
ed —“ How utterly careless she is of 
giving me pain!” 


Will Slater had also risen early this 
morning, to ascertain the damage done by 
the storm, and he walked about his do- 
main growling ominously. Slates had 
been whirled from out-houses on to cu- 
cumber and melon frames; carnations 
and dahlias lay prostrate on the flower- 
beds, a new plantation of standard roses 
was ruined, and a limb of the cherished 
cedar lay on the grass beneath its parent 
tree. 

“ Caps mah, ’at it diz, what fer t’ wind 
comes i’ sike a gait. Wind noo an’ then 
theer’s nae hairm in, it purifies things, but 
sike a tearin’, rampagin’ bullock o’ a wind 
ah nivver heeard on, nor wishes t’ hear 
again. Ther ain’t onny Pruvidence in it, 
sae theer noo!” 

He paused and listened as the wind 
sighed in a wailing gust round the house, 
as if it refused to submit willingly to the 
calm that was pressing on its mischievous 
wings. 

“ It soughs still,” Slater said. 

. He went slowly on to the other side of 





the cedar-tree to see the damage done, for 
it was from this side, farthest from the 
garden, that the branch had fallen. 

“Woonkers!” He stopped in dismay, 
the ground here was strewn with frag- 
ments of boughs from the beech-tree, one 
branch heaped on another in such confu- 
sion that the amount of mischief could not 
be seen at once. “ Woonkers!” he said 
again; and then he turned to go home, for 
he had come out without breakfast. 

The Hall door opened, and there stood 
Mr. Hazelgrave in the act of letting out 
Mrs. Burneston’s little King Charles span- 
iel. The pretty little creature came frisk- 
ing up to Slater, shaking his long ears, and 
gambolling with that indescribable outcry 
of welcome bestowed by small dogs on 
their favorites. 

But Slater did not return the favor. 

“ Getten oot, ye snablin’ cur,” he pre- 
tended to kick the frolicsome little crea- 
ture; “ah finns yur splay fut ovver a’ mah 
flower-beds. Gan in wi’ ye, d’ ye hear; 
that’s wheer ye sud bide, ye larl limb o’ 
Satan.” 

But the dog went sniffing along the ter- 
race. 

“Gan in wi’ ye, d’ ye hear?” Slater 
turned wrathfully on the intruder, whose 
large, heavy paws made him, at times, an 
object of dislike to the gardener. 

The dog crouched at the angry tone, 
but he would not follow Slater. He went 
on sniffing till he reached the fallen 
branches, and then he began to whine and 
scratch violently. 

“An empty bird’s nest or sum sike 
trumpery.” The gardener was hungry; 
and just at that minute he wished he had 
a switch in his hand. 

“Coom oot on ’t, ye tastril. Ye—” 
He ran after the dog, for the creature had 
plunged madly down among the fallen 
branches, and only his black tail, waggin 
violently, and his furious barking showe 
where he was. 

“ Drat t’ imp! he’ll break a leg or sum- 
mat. Ah mun see ’im safe indoors; t’ 
bairn Phil’s fair set on ’m, and onnything 
at t’ bairn fancies t’ mistress thinks a heap 
on. Sae coom oot o’ that, ye — what maks 
yu somad? Ye’re as hot-footed nobbut 
ye’d fun your breakfast. Coom oot! 
Dash mah, ah’ll fetch yur scruff oot o’ ’t.” 

He scrambled on to the heap of fallen 
branches, and thrust his hand down to 
drag the dog out; but the creature resisted 
violently. Its barking had changed to a 
moaning whine which puzzled Slater. The 
dog’s struggles, small as he was, had 
brushed off the twigs and leaves, and made 














an opening through which he had forced 
his way to the lower branches, and he was 
now beyond the reach of the gardener’s 
arm; but Slater was determined to capture 
him, and he struggled down among the 
branches, widening the opening as_ he 
went with one of his broad shoulders. 

All at once he stopped, and for an instant 
lay motionless on the heap of branches — 
then slowly he raised himself on his feet. 

His face was still red with the rough 
struggle among the branches, but his eyes 
stared wildly, and large drops stood on his 
forehead ; and while he stood the red on 
his cheeks faded to a ghastly paleness, and 
his lower jaw fell. 

“ My God !” he said. 

Then he stumbled on to the house as 1f 
his sight failed him; a sort of instinct 
rather than any reasoning process — he 
was too frightened to think — made him 
go round to the front entrance instead of 
that which opened on to the lawn. 

Till now he had kept a dead silence. 
He had not even attempted to call the dog 
away; but just beyond the door, at the 
open gates leading to the stable-yard, stood 
Lot Groves, Mr. Sunley’s deputy, who had 
come upon a message from the sexton to 
the squire. 

Then the full horror of what he had 
seen, half hidden among the beech-trees, 
thrilled through the dazed man’s frame, 
and he shouted out with all his strength. 

“ Theer’s murder yonder — murder! Ah 
says. Theer’s t’ yung squire liggin’ dead 
an’ cauld atween t’ beech boughs.” 

“ Murder!” Lot flung both arms up at 
the word, and then ran wildly out at the 
front gate. ‘“ Murder!” he shouted as he 
went; and then the steep ascent of the 
village street quieted him. 

But when he came in sight of Sunley’s 
cottage, and saw the sexton at his door, 
nodding across to Shadrach Swaddles at 
Church Farm gate, Lot’s panic terror 
found voice again. 

“Murder!” he cried. “ Murder doon 
at t’ Hall! TT’ yung squire’s liggin deead 
under t’ windys among t’ beech boughs. 
He’s bin murdered i’ t’ night.” 


The squire had stood some time at the 
gate fighting his own thoughts, and at the 
strange confused murmur of voices, he 
roused as if from sleep; there were sev- 
eral speakers, so it seemed to him, and all 
at once came a woman’s shrill scream of 
horror. 

He roused and turned quickly; and 
while he tried to gather in the meaning of 


these sounds he saw Joseph Sunley hob- 
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bling up to him, with a flushed face and 
excited gestures. 

Behind him came Shadrach Swaddles 
trying to hold the old man back; and just 
in sight were several figures running. 
Sukey’s face was white and scared, her 
blue eyes opened widely, and her fair hair 
floating in the wind. 

“ What’s the matter with you all?” 

That was all he had time to say. 

Joseph Sunley had got up to him; and 
as he opened his toothless mouth his 
tongue quivered with the awful message 
he had come to speak. 

Shadrach’s face, too, was full of awe; 
and he caught at Joseph’s arm with his 
rough fingers, 


“ Hevacare, Maister Sunley. Donnut 
be tellin’ it sudden.” 

The squire stood spelled. He grew 
pale and leant against the gate. He could 


not ask a question. 

“ Theer’s murder been done at t’ 
Hall!” 

Joseph’s voice cracked as he screamed 
in the squire’s ear. “T’ yung squire’s 
lying dead atween t’ trees!” 

Mr. Burneston’s face grew grey, his lips 
moved, and so did his right arm slightly; 
his stick fell from his hand; then his whole 
figure swayed and rested heavily on the 

t 


e. 

“It’s t’ Lord’s will,” Joseph began ; but 
Shadrach’s eyes were keener; he pushed 
the old man aside rudely, just in time to 
catch Mr. Burneston in his strong arms as 
he fell forward rigid, but with open eyes. 

“ Sukey,” he called over his shoulder, 
“run doon tu t’ — an’ fetch help 
tu carry t’ squire tu t’ Hall at yance. Tell 
t’ parson he has fainted off dead.” 

The man’s voice was hoarse with sup- 
pressed feeling; but Joseph Sunley felt 
aggrieved at this sudden loss of an audi- 
ence. 

“Bon it!” he said querulously, “ah 
thowt t’ squire was mair manful. Mebbe 
it’s t? suddenness on it, an’ a wee blood- 
letting wad bring him reeght eneeaf. 
Ah’ve gitten a blood-letter somewheres.” 

“ Whisht, ye awd hoit.” Shadrach spoke 
sternly. “ Ye’ll nut dare tu touch t’ maister 
whiles ah hands ’im. Gang yer ways; it’s 
yu ’at hev worked t’ mischief Help mey, 
Sukey;” and he began to loosen the 
squire’s collar and stock. 

Timothy Tyzach hobbled forward, and 
looked curiously in the silent face. . 

“ Mah gran’tayther war the same,” he 
said calmly, with that strange want of 
emotion one sees in the very old, “and he 
nivvers spoke again.” 
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Lot Groves stood stupid and silent, star- 
ing first at Sunley (who had looked foolish 
since Shadrach’s rebuke) and then at Mr. 
Burneston. 

And all this while the squire lay grey 
and silent in the man’s arms, so heavily 
inert, that strong, broad-shouldered Sha- 
drach had to lean heavily on the gate to 
keep his footing. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
BESIDE THE DEAD. 


Doris had not slept better that night 
than any of the other inmates of the Hall. 
The child, too, had been restless. But 
towards morning Doris had fallen into a 
deep sleep, with little Phil sleeping sweetly 
beside her. 

She roused at last, and it seemed to her 
that the knocking she now heard had been 
going on for some time while she slept; 
then she remembered that she had fas- 
tened the doors of her room when the 
maid left her. She got up hastily and 
went to the door. The nurse was waiting 
there with a pale, troubled face, but her 
mistress was too much preoccupied to no- 
tice it. 

“If you please, ma’am, I am come for 
Master Philip, and—and Mr. Raine 
wishes to see you as soon as you are 
ready.” 

Little Phil waked and sate up. “ Mam- 
ma, me wants Ralphie,” he said. “ Will 
Ralphie kiss me now, mamma?” 

Doris kissed him and hurried him away. 
She was vexed that his first thought 
should be of his brother. She felt puz- 
zled, but she did not choose to ask a ques- 
tion. “I will ring as soon as I am ready,” 
she said. Had it really come to this? 
Had her husband asked his cousin to medi- 
ate between them ? 

Her lip curled, and she went on dress- 
ing without ringing for her maid. 

But Mr. Raine was in an impatient 
mood. Just as she was dressed came an- 
other summons. 

“Mr. Raine told me to say he is wait- 
ing in your sitting-room, ma’am.” 

Doris felt haughty and ill at ease. 
Yesterday, for the first time in her life, she 
had sought a special interview with her 
husband, but it had jarred her to seek it 
—she so much disliked anything out of 
the ordinary tenor of life, anything which 
roused emotion. The dispute that had 
followed rankled. She was angry with 
her own want of self-control, and now this 
thought that her husband had consulted 
Mr. Raine made her very angry ; it would 


have been so much wiser if he had kept 
their dispute to himself. 

She found Mr. Raine standing in the 
middle of her sitting-room. If she had 
not been so self-centred she must have 
seen how agitated he was. He remained 
standing, even when she seated herself. 

“You sent for me,” she said coldly. 

“ Something very sad, very terrible, has 
happened,” he said abruptly. The strange 
tone in his voice made Doris look at him 
fully, and then the change in his face 
struck her at once. He looked ten years 
older, and his hair was rough and disor- 
dered. 

“What is it?” she said. She looked 
round with a sort of gasp; she had no 
room for any thought but her child, and 
Gilbert Raine guessed at her fear. 

“It is Ralph —an accident,” he said. 
“Poor dear fellow —he—he —we sup- 
pose that he fell from his bedroom win- 
dow in getting out during the storm last 
night. He is dead.” 

Her thoughts went more swiftly than his 
words did. 

“ Dead!” she repeated. Then a slight 
shiver passed over her and she sate 
silent. 

Raine had already told the news to Rica, 
and she had burst into tears, 

“* How cold this woman is!” he thought ; 
then he said, “ Do you know where your 
husband is, Mrs. Burneston ? — he has not 
been told.” 

“ Are you sure he is not in his dressing- 
room?” 

Raine shook his head. “He is awa 
somewhere.” Then he broke out sud- 
denly, “ Oh, Mrs. Burneston! think what 
a blow this will be to him! he was so 
proud of Ralph.” 

Doris felt as if she was turning to stone, 
but she tried to rouse herself. 

“Where is he?” she said mechanically, 
and then with a change of manner, as a 
sudden fear shot painfully through her 
brain, “ Where is little Phil? Surely — 
surely they will not let the child ——” 

Raine was shocked by her seeming want 
of feeling. 

“The child is probably in his nursery. 
So far, Mrs. Burneston,” he said formally, 
“I have done what seemed right to do, 
but now I must go in search of my cousin. 
Will you come down with me and see if 
all is done that he would wish done for 
the poor boy?” 

He turned away hurriedly; his voice 
was choked, and yet Doris sate still appar- 
ently unmoved by this terrible blow. 





“Thank you; I will come presently,” 
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she said. “Please do not lose a minute 
in going to seek for Mr. Burneston. You 
did not say where you had put ——” 

He interrupted her —“ In the library ; 
do go down as soon as you can.” Then, 
carried away by his feelings, he looked at 
her earnestly. “Indeed, Mrs. Burneston, I 
speak for your own sake; if you don’t go 
down your want of interest will be re- 
masa on; I think you should show your- 
self as soon as possible.” 

Doris looked at him keenly. 

“Iam going down,” she said; “but I 
beg you to find my husband and break this 
aa news to him omg a ; 

Something in her look startled Raine. 
It was reproachful, he fancied, but he 
had no thoughts to spend on Doris; his 
heart ached so sorely for the bereaved 
father. 

Doris felt deeply misunderstood. The 
sudden news had terribly shocked her, 
but she had been too long accustomed to 
hide her feelings from observation to give 
way to them now in the presence of Gil- 
bert Raine. Yet while she had felt more 
horror than she could have been expected 
to feel for anythin 
Burneston, she had been misjudged. S 
rose up as soon as Gilbert had departed. 
She was thankful she had not to break 
the tidings to her husband. He too would 
probably have misjudged her. : 

“My sorrow would not have satisfied 
him,” she said; “ his will be such demon- 
strative grief. Poor Ralph! I wish it 
had not happened just now.” She stopped, 
and went on thinking — “ We should never 
have agreed. He would have brought 
perpetual strife between Philip and me; 
after all, it is the suddenness one regrets. 
If it could have come in a less painful way 
— poor Ralph!” 

She shrank from going down, and yet 
the wisdom of Raine’s suggestion struck 
her forcibly; for she had an intuitive 
knowledge that the household guessed at 
her dislike to her stepson. But as she 
went slowly down the broad staircase a 
strange feeling of guilt gathered and 
seemed to take complete possession of her. 
A flush rose on her cheeks and seemed to 
burn there. i 

Benjamin Hazelgrave stood at the library 
door very sad and downcast. 

He did not speak when his mistress ap- 
proached, but he deferentially unlocked 
the door, and opened it for her to go in. 

Doris had never seen death, she shud- 
dered and trembled at the idea of seeing 
it alone; she wished she had asked Rica 
to bear her company, and she half turned 
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back to seek her, but the butler was look- 
ing fixedly at her, then he shut the door 
and she was alone. She made an effort to 
quiet her agitation, and went slowly for- 
ward into the room. 

The shutters had all been closed, but 
some light came in through the round 
tops of the windows, and from two tall 
candles on a table. 

Doris felt inadream. She saw dimly 
that one of the large writing-tables was 
covered with a sheet ; the white covering 
told out powerfully in the gloom of the 
room. A strong shuddering seized on 
Doris, and she shrank from the awful 
presence dimly indicated beneath the 
shrouding linen, and for a moment she 
clung to one of the tall chairs for support. 
She was struggling — herself — not 
only against her fear, but against the hor- 
rible unnatural joy that had suddenly 
wakened in her at the sight of that rigid 
form on the table. Her boy was heir now. 
Who could claim his inheritance? “No 
one! no one!” she repeated. But she 
hated herself for the thought even while it 
came; and how earnestly in this moment 
of sore temptation she strove to be good, 
to be what she considered noble, forgiving, 
and magnanimous, wholly without one 
mean thought to alloy her greatness ! —in 
vain, she could not conquer; the passion 
she had cherished and warmed so long in 
her bosom would have its triumph; she 
would have given much to be able to shed 
a tear for the fair lad struck down in the 
pride of his youth and beauty, and instead 
she found herself planning the future she 
had so long coveted for her child, even 
while she stood beside his dead brother. 

All at once she started violently, and if 
she had not clung again to the chair she 
must have fallen on the floor in the ghastly 
terror that seized her; for somethin 
stirred the white covering, and she force 
herself bya great effort to look steadily. 

“ Ah!” —and then she darted forward 
and snatched her child to her bosom. 

Phil cried out passionately, and strug- 
gied in her arms. 

“Don’t take me away; me wants to 
stay with Ralphie, mamma,” he cried. 
“ Ralphie wake soon.” 

Before she could speak, before she could 
even realize what was passing, a figure, 
which till now she had not seen in the 
loom, rose up from kneeling beside the 

dy. It was Faith Emmett; her grey 
hair hung loosely about her face, and her 
eyes were red and swollen. 

“Whisht!” she raised her hand sol- 








emnly. “Ah’m shamed on ye, Mistress 
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Burneston, to come troublin’ t’ rest o’ t’ 
dead. ” 


“ Hush!” Doris spoke sternly ; she had 
set Phil down, but she kept his hand 
tightly clasped in hers. “ How could you 
bring the child to such a dreadful sight ? 
It was frightfully wrong.” Her voice 
shook with agitation. 

“It’s for yu to haud yer peace.” Faith’s 
anger rose, and her eyes gleamed malig- 
nantly. “ Ah wonders yu can bear tu face 
yur wark. Yes, Mistress Burneston ” — 

er voice rose with a wailing sound as if 
she were chanting a dirge—“yur wark 
—yu may not hev caused his death wi’ 
yer ain hands, but fer all that yu hev 
caused it; yu took all t’ pleasure an’ all t’ 
joy oot o’ t’ poor lad’s life; yu bred strife 
atween him an’ his father, where noane 
wad ha bin athowt yu; nivver a word 0’ 
love, nivver a thowt o’ kindness did yu gi’ 
him fra first to last, an’ noo yu can show 
skime nae langer, yu take yer bairn fra 
him as if he war too gude fer t’ likes o’ his 
ain brother.” 

The words had stabbed deeply, but still 
Doris tried to maintain her self-posses- 
sion. 

“ Silence!” she said; “ you are in great 
grief, and you don’t know what you say. 
Hush! you must not stay here unless you 
can control yourself; Mr. Burneston will 
be here soon.” 

“He may come,” she said, “but ah’ve 
getten maist reeght to him ” — she pointed 
to the table as she spoke—“fer ah’ve 
loved him all thro’ bad an’ gude alike; 
t’were all yan tome. Ah, God knows hoo 
ah loved him!” Then some memory came 
back, she raised her head, pushed her hair 
from her face, and pointed one finger at 
Doris. 

“ Yes, ’tis yer ain wark; ye’ve sent him 
tu meet his God wi’ his sins on his head, 
but they'll lie at your door, not his; it was 
you that druv him to wild ways, yu that 
ruined his peace. May God reward yu fer 
it! An’ noo yu thinks a way’s Clear, an’ 
yer bairn is heir to Burneston; an’ yu 
dares to come an’ threaten me beside him 
’at ye’ve wranged so sorely.” 

Her words had come like a torrent, but 
now Doris roused herself to check them. 

She spoke sternly. “ At such a time, 
and here too, beside him, how dare you use 
such words? Silence!” she said com- 
mandingly, for Faith’s yellow eyes blazed 
with fury, and she came close up to her 
mistress and shook her finger menacingly 
in her face. 

Doris turned to go away; the woman 
seemed to her a maniac. She had never 
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fathomed the violence of Faith’s nature, 
till now so sternly repressed in her pres- 
ence. 

The old woman glared as if she would 
spring upon her. “Silence you!” she 
screamed out. ‘“ What hev ah to fear, ah 
that hev loved him allays? ’Tis yu that 
hev warked t’ wrang that sud suffer.” 

Phil broke in with his sobbing, pitiful 
cry, — 

ch Ralphie, me wants Ralphie.” 

“ Ay!” she went on, her eyes full of 
scorntul triumph ; “all his cry, poor bairn, 
has bin fer Ralphie — ye’ll nivver loose his 
love for his dead brother — ye are nothing 
beside him.” She had softened a little 
as she looked at the child, but now she 
spoke out again loudly and wildly, “Go, 
go! what fer are yer here skiming at mey? 
Ah wonnut hev ye stand here to freeat t’ 
sperrit o’ him — him that ye’ve bint’ rewin 
on” —she raised her handsolemnly. “ No; 
ah’ll speak oot mah heart. Ah calls on t’ 
Lord to curse yu, yu an’ yur bairn ’at ye 
hev sinned fer. May ye nivver know joy 
nur peace. May t’ bairn turn your life 
into a long sorrow, an’ when yu comes to 
die may yur sperrit nivver rest, but wander 
moanin’ about lahke ye hev made ithers 
moan their lives lang.’ 

She flung herself on her knees again be- 
side the table. Doris might have been 
one of the chairs for any heed she took 
henceforth of her presence. 

Mrs. Burneston was scarcely conscious 
of her own existence. She had snatched 
Phil and held him to her bosom as if to 
shield him from the frightful words, but 
her hands trembled so that she could 
hardly grasp the child. Phil clung to her, 
frightened. Faith’s violent words and 
gestures had terrified him into silence. 

Doris turned and seemed to grope her 
way blindly to the door. She felt as if 
Faith’s words were weapons, and could 
strike Phil even in her arms. 

“ God help me!” she murmured, but the 
words came mechanically. There was in 
them neither faith, nor trust, nor love. 
How could there be? She had loved self 
only all her life. She, who had so little ° 
love for God’s creatures, could not look 
lovingly to God for help; hers was only 
the cry of helpless humanity. God had 
made her — he was bound to help her in 
her need. 

Her standard of right and wrong repre- 
sented to Doris good and evil; as to any 
love of God or of prayer in the abstract, 
such ideas had not visited her busy brain, 
or when brought there temporarily by 
some chance remark made by George or 
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Rica, had been dismissed as unreal and 
visionary. 

And now she felt blind and helpless, 
and yet with an eager, clutching longing 
for help; a sense of wrong-doing Op- 
pressed her, and Faith’s words sounded 
again and again in her ears. She only felt 
that she must get away from this old mad 
woman. 

She reached the door at last; her limbs 
trembled so that she could hardly carry 
the child, and yet she feared to loose him 
from her arms. 

At last she was safe in the hall: it was 
empty, and her heart leaped with intense 
relief as she sank exhausted into a chair. 

Little Phil struggled down out of her 
arms, and went back to the door of the 
library. 

“Come here.” She roused herself to 
speak. ‘Come here directly, Phil.” 

The child shook his head, and grasped 
the door-handle. 

“ Me want to wake Ralphie,” he said in 
his little decided voice. 

Doris rose and tried to get him away, 
but he cried out Joudly. She turned the 
key and left him standing there. She was 
too full of anguish to struggle with him; 
her confidence and self-possession were 

one. It seemed to her horrible that the 
child should leave her for his dead 
brother. 

She went on to the entrance door and 
looked out; the chill air refreshed her 
throbbing head. She was so wrecked of 
human love that she felt an unusual long- 
ing for her husband’s return. There 
would at least be peace between them now, 
she thought, and then she shuddered as 
Faith’s awful words came back. She 
turned towards the great gates. If her 
husband had gone to the village he would 
come in that way. 

At the gate stood it Hazelgrave 
and his wife, and several of the servants, 
some pointing with their fingers and talk- 
ing together. 

hat was happening? What were 
these people waiting for 

The gates stood open, and it seemed to 
Doris that it would distress her husband 
to have to pass through such an assem- 
blage when he came in. She called to 
Benjamin, but her voice did not reach him. 
He was as eager as the rest, craning his 
neck to see what was passing outside. 

Doris went down the steps. She was 
resolved to spare her husband this trial. 

As she reached Benjamin there was a 
movement in the group of pon, they 
parted right and left, and Gilbert Raine 





came hurriedly towards her through the 
passage opened for him. He took her 
hand, and led her back quickly to the 
house. 

“ What is the matter? Have you found 
Philip?” His silence puzzled her. She 
could not see that the poor fellow was 
striving to find the kindest way to speak. ° 

“Yes,” he said; then he went on in an 
excited voice, “Oh, Mrs. Burneston, you 
must prepare yourself for more trouble; I 
— know how to tell you what has hap- 
pened. Poor Philis quite struck down by 
this terrible accident. I fear he is para- 
lyzed. They are bringing him in.” 

Doris started and pressed her hands 
tightly together, but her wits came back; 
she seemed steadied in a moment. 

“Do not fear for me,” she said firmly. 
“ Have you sent for the doctor?” 

“ Yes — yes, I have sent.” 

Watching the sad procession as it came 
slowly through the gates, mechanically her 
eyes rested on the bearers— Ephraim 
Crewe, Shadrach Swaddles, and two of 
Crewe’s farm servants ; Joseph Sunley and 
old Tyzach; Mr. Spencer walking sadly 
last of all— but she could not nerve her- 
self to look at her husband’s face; she 
only saw that he lay there motionless, and 
she turned and led the way in silence to 
her own bedroom. 


CHAPTER LV. 
“SHE CAN TELL ME.” 


“HE must not be left an instant,” the 
doctor sent for from York had said, after he 
had seen Mr. Burneston. And Doris an- 
swered, “ I shall not leave him.” : 

She. had watched for three days and 
nights beside her husband. He had recov 
ered consciousness in a few hours, but he 
was very feeble, and had not attempted to 
speak. 

It seemed to Doris, as she sat looking 
straight before her at vacancy, that her 
brain too had received a shock. 

She did not acknowledge the justice of 
Faith’s accusation, but a consciousness of 
wrong-doing — an entirely new conscious- 
ness to Doris—oppressed her. It was 
not, she well knew, only from her devo- 
tion and love to her husband that she sat 
wasting, so it seemed to her, these hours 
in his room; his own man or Phil’s nurse 
would perhaps have tended him just as 
well, but this would have left her free to 
think, and there was an actual relief in 
forcing herself to perform hard, unusual 
duties. She had rung to inquire for her 
child soon after her husband’s conscious- 
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ness returned, and the nurse had brought 
him to the bedroom door; but the instant 
the child saw his mother he began his cry 
for Ralphie. Doris sent him away, and 
sternly denied herself the luxury of gazing 
at her darling. 

~ She rarely looked at her husband as he 
lay there; the likeness between his face 
and that other one lying in the gloom 
down-stairs made her shudder and shrink 
from him. 

It seemed to Doris that Ralph’s spirit 
was gazing at her out of his father’s eyes. 

“ Doris” —she started and uncovered 
her face, his voice sounded cold and 
changed, she thought — “ you had better 
lie down and rest — you will be ill; ” then 
he stopped, but he left off looking at her. 
Then, after a few minutes, “Be so good 
as to send Faith Emmett; she is used to 
nursing. 

The blood that had left her face till it 
was ghastly in its whiteness, came back 
and dyed her cheeks and throat, her stron 
indignation at this injustice almost choke 
her, and yet she dared not try-to utter it; 
had not the doctor said the slightest agita- 
tion might prove fatal? And yet angry as 
she was that Faith should be preferred to 
her, she clung more in that moment to 
od husband than she had ever done be- 

ore. 

“T—JI am not tired, Philip,” she ven- 
tured to say in a low, pleading voice; “ in- 
deed I would rather stay. I want to nurse 

“ou.” 

He frowned again. He seemed to have 
some trouble in finding his words, for his 
lips moved and he looked sad when no 
voice followed the movement. 

“ You must go,” he said atlast. “Send 
Faith; she can tell me ——” 

And then Doris saw — the veil was rent 
suddenly from her eyes, and she saw with 
the painful clearness which attends the 
first vision of those who have been blind. 
Oh! why had she never seen before that 
her duty was to live her husband’s life as 
well as her own? And instead she had 
so cut herself off from all sympathy with 
his natural feelings towards Ralph that 
. aith’s sympathy was more prized than 

ers. 

“She can tell me!” Doris shrank into 
herself; the name of Ralph could never 
more be spoken between her and her hus- 
band. He knew not only that she had 
hated his son, but that she had coveted his 
inheritance. “She can tell me.” She! 
this woman wno had cursed her and 
scorned her must be set in her place by 
her own order, and Philip must never know 





the insults she had endured from her. It 
was a bitter punishment. 

She looked at him; his eyes were fixed 
on her as if he were impatient for her to 
go, and she rose slowly. 

“Send Faith,” he said, and then he 
closed his eyes without even a smile of 
farewell. 

Doris was too utterly crushed to think 
of self as she crossed the room to obey 
him. She rang for Mr. Burneston’s man 
and then went to her room. It was still 
very early, and she waited some time be- 
fore she summoned her maid — waited in 
a sort of dull stupor; then she rang and 
desired her to tell the housekeeper to go 
to Mr. Burneston. Even for her hus- 
band’s sake she could not have met Faith 
Emmett face to face. 

“You can tell nurse to bring Master 
Phil here, if he is awake,” she said. 

The woman hesitated. She was in 
great awe of her mistress, who scarcely 
ever spoke to her except to give her 
orders; but Mrs. Burneston’s worn face 
and heavy eyes moved her pity. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she said timidly, “ won’t 
you lie down and rest? Sleep would do 
you good — you look so worn; and Mas- 
ter Phil would be ready against you 
woke.” 

Doris stared in surprise. 

“TI am quite well,” she said coldly. “I 
wish Master Phil to come to me.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” But at the door the 
maid turned again. “Master Phil is not 
very well, ma’am. Nurse asked the doc- 
tor to look at him yesterday.” 

“Not well!—why was I not told?” 
Then she recollected herself. “ You are 
right, Burnell ; go on and tell nurse I am 
coming to see him.” 

How long ago it seemed since she had 
gone to seek her darling, and had found 
him lying — she shuddered at that memor 
and turned hastily into the nursery. Phil 
lay in his little cot; the nurse and Burnell 
were both looking at him earnestly. 
Neither of them spoke when Mrs. Burnes- 
ton came in, but they drew aside that she 
might see her child. 

He did not see her, though his dark eyes 
were wide open, strained on vacancy. 
His sweet little face was very pale, and 
round his eyes were large dark rings; his 
lips, too, looked purple and fevered, and 
his nose pinched and wasted. 

Doris bent down and kissed his hot 
cheek, but he took no notice. 

“ How long has he been like this ?” 

“Not long, ma’am; he’s been fretting 
ever since you took him from the library. 
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He’s eaten nothing, ma’am. The doctor 
said he’d eat when he was hungry, but 
he’s done nothing but fret and call for his 
brother, and now, ma’am, he won’t rouse 
nor take notice.” 

Doris set her teeth hard. Come what 
might, she would not yield up her darling. 

“]T should like to see Mr. Raine,” she 
said ; “will you ask him to come to me at 
once?” Never in her whole life had 
Doris felt so utterly alone. Her husband 
had sent her from him, her child was ill, 
dying perhaps, and she must save him 
herself — there was no one to help her. 

Gilbert Raine had a surprised look on 
his face when he came into the nursery. 

Doris took his hand and began to speak 
quickly. “Thank you for coming,” she 
said. “You sent for the York doctor the 
other day. Will you send for him again 
at once?” 

“Good heavens! [fs Philip worse, and 
have you left him? Ah, Mrs. Burneston, 
why did you not let me nurse him?” 

He spoke impetuously. He had not 
forgiven Doris’s coldness about Ralph, 
— he thought she had deserted her hus- 
band for the sake of her child. 
more than she could bear. 

Gilbert looked at the nurse and pointed 

to the door, and when she had gone he 
stood feeling horribly ashamed of himself 
till Doris checked her sobs and was able 
to speak. 
. ‘My husband is not alone,” she said; 
“T came away by his wish. I came here 
and found Phil like this,” she said, point- 
ing to the little disfigured face. “He is 
very ill—that Steersley doctor has no 
skill to save him, but the doctor from York 
might, if you will send for him without 
delay ” — then clasping her hands fervently 
— “without the delay of a minute.” 

Raine’s heart had reproached him keenly. 
He had never made a woman cry before, 
and when he saw the little wan, suffering 
face in the cot he felt like a criminal. : 

“I beg your pardon,” he said humbly ; 
“ Rica said the child was poorly, but I did 
not know he was so ill. I will go to York 
myself at once and bring back the doc- 
tor.” 

He was bending over the cot, his face 
was on a level with hers. Doris put her 
lips suddenly to his forehead and kissed 


It was 


im. 
“ Thank 
good man!’ 
He shook both her hands warmly. “ M 
dear child, keep a good heart,” he said, 
“] will be back soon. 
and do take a little rest.” 


you,” she said, “you are a 


Let Rica help you, 
And he went. 
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A faint smile stole over her face. “ They 
are friends at last, then!” she said. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
NORTHWARD. 


THE north wind felt wintry in its keen 
crispness, and the sky had the lowering 
look which so often heralds snow. 

The sharp air made John Barugh’s eyes 
smart, and he sent his chin down among 
his wraps for shelter as he drove north- 
ward. He was in the last stage of his 
journey, but he was going round by a 
cross road, so as to strike the Steersley 
road above the town itself —the direct 
highway would have taken him through 
Steersley, and this would have caused a 
longer delay, and he knew George would 
expect him to call on Mr. Hawnby. 

“Neeah, neeah!” John squared his 
shoulders and bent his head before the 
pitiless keenness of the wind. “ Ah’ll 
nut leave t’ track for onnybody; ah've 
com to see Doris.” 

There had been great consternation at 
the cairn, when Joseph Sunley wrote to 
George a full account of Ralph’s death, 
and of the squire’s seizure. 

George’s first impulse was to go over to 
Burneston Hall and see what was really 
happening. At so great a distance it was 
difficult to believe in such terrible misfor- 
tunes, especially as Mr. Sunley narrated 
them, in a concise, cold-blooded manner, 
as if he were telling the story to strangers. 
But when John read the letter, he noticed 
at once that Mr. Raine was at Burneston, 
and he told George to stay where he was. 
Ina few days came a letter from Miss 
Masham, but there was no word of wish- 
ing for George’s presence. 

George wrote to Doris expressing the 
family sympathy, but no answer had been 
received from her. 

At length came a few hurried lines. 


“Father, will you come to me? My 
darling is taken away, and I am left alone. 
My busband is still very ill. I cannot do 
without you. Doris BURNESTON.” 


This was the first time they had heard 
of the child’s illness. 

For some minutes there was dead 
silence, and then Dorothy flung her apron 
over her head and sank weeping intoa 
chair. 

John Barugh looked into his son’s eyes 
an instant, and then he said softly, — 

“God help her! Ah mun gan noo. Ah 
sehd ah’d nivver set foot i’ t’ Hall, bud 
then ah nivver thowt ah’d be needed, bud 
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Doris says she cannut deea athoot me — 
bless her! Ah mun geh t’ day. Coom, 
awd lass, coom, thoo mun thenk o’ Doris, 
nut 0’ theesel’; thenk o’ t’ poor lass wi’ 
her deead bairn.” 

But Dorothy rocked herself in her 
chair. 

“ What does the man think I’m thinking 
of? My poor girl—my blessed little 
Phil!” she said between her sobs; and 
then she rose to prepare for her husband’s 
departure. 

‘We'll never say so much to poor dear 
Doris,” she said to George, as her ‘hus- 
band drove away; “but if she’d sent for 
me to nurse the precious darling it might 
have ended differently. I’ve no faith in 
your fine, stuck-up nurses.” 

“JT don’t suppose, mother” — George 
looked very sad at the thought of Doris’s 
trouble — “that she ever trusted him to a 
nurse; be just to our Doris, she was 
wrapped up in little Phil.” 

The name set poor Dorothy off again, 
and then she looked reproachfully and 
with streaming eyes at George. 

“Of course she was, my dear, but not 
more than I was in you, lad. Ah, children 
are careful comforts. Oh dear, oh dear! 
what will come next?” 


John Barugh had had a long journey; 
he had changed his horse, but even this 
one was beginning to flag when he came 
in sight of the square grey tower and 
weird fir-trees of Burneston. His own 
spirits, too, which at first had risen with 
rapid driving through the keen air, had 
grown very depressed. 

“Mah poor lass! the one thing her 
heart was fair set on, was little Phil,” he 
said tenderly; “an’ noo ’at sheea needs 
comfort t’ husband cannot gi’ it. Eh, bud 
it’s hard on Doris.” 

He had resolved to go past the church 
gate and round by the vicarage, so as to 
avoid the village, but as he passed the 
church a wheezy “ Hulloa!” stopped him. 
He looked over the gate; Joseph Sunley 
was hurrying away from his deputy, Lot, 
whose shock head showed above the edge 
of a half-made grave, and the sexton was 
waving his thin arms to attract notice. 

John Barugh reigned up his horse, and 
waited by the gate. 

“Weel, neeghber, an’ hoo’s a’ wi’ ye at 
t’ cairn? It’s Tang syne ye cam fer tu tak’ 
a look at us.” 

“ Yes,” the farmer said gravely. “ Ah’ve 
coom to t’ Hall; mah lass — Mrs. Burnes- 
ton, that is,” he corrected himself — 
“she’s sent for mey.” 





“ Eh, it’s a sair judgment on her, neegh- 
ber; nobbut yu tempt t’ Lord he’ll hev it 
oot wi’ ye. She couldn’t bide t’ other lad, 
an’ shu nivvers shed a tear to see him cut 
off in his prime, an’ noo her ain bairn, ’at 
she set afore God Almighty, he’s pined 
an’ pined till he’s pined his lahtle life oot, 
an’ he’s taken fra her an’ laid besahde his 
brother.” 

“Ye’re hard on her, Joseph Sunley,” 
John spoke hastily; “wheea can say shu 
nivvers shed a tear? an’ Doris nivvers 
was great at crying fra t’ tahme sheea was 
a lahtle lass, bud” —his voice grew sad 
again — “d’ye meean ’at t’ lahtle lad’s laid 
besahde his brother already?” 

Joseph nodded. 

“Yis, yis, t? deea afore yesterda’; ah 
seed it deean mysel’. Jt were sad an’ lone- 
some to see her stan’ theer” — he pointed 
over his shoulder — “as tall an’ pale as a 
lily, an’ no soul besahde; sheea had no 
tears, bud her eyes was swelled an’ red wi’ 
crying, so theer noo.” 

John Barugh drew his hand across his 
eyes. 

“‘ D’ye meean ’at t’ squire’s too sick yet 
tu seea his ain bairn put i’ t’ kirk-geate ?” 

“ Ah meeans what ah sehs, an’ ah sehs 
what ah means,” Joseph spoke snappishly. 
He was not accustomed nowadays to con- 
tradiction or cross-questioning. T”’ poole 
a brokken man, t’ doctor hes telled mey 
himself; sehs he, ‘T’ squire’s done fer; 
he’s as awd as yu, Maister Sunley, an’ 
lahkely t? be so t’ rest o’ his deeas; hé 
may be better noo an’ then, bud he’ll niv- 
vers be his ain lahke again; and he mun 
not be wearied.’ Eh, things ur reeght 
doon bad at t’ Hall. Mistris Emmett hes 
flitted — an’ nowt’s kenned uv her.” 

John Barugh groaned. He nodded to 
Sunley, and drove on to the Hall. 

The news about the squire seemed to 
him worse than the loss of little Phil. 

“ An’ he’s not more then forty years 
awd,” he said. 

He did not ask for Mr. Burneston when 
he reached the Hall, but was shown at 
once to Doris’s sitting-room. 

George had been right about his sister ; 
she had never left her child except now 
and then to see her husband; but no per- 
suasion or force even could induce little 
Phil to take food, or to cease fretting for 
his brother. Ralph’s repulse, and the 
sight of Ralph pale and motionless in the 
gloomy library, had possessed him, and in 
his wandering —for his weakness induced 
fever and then delirium —he cried inces- 
santly, now to his brother to forgive him, 
and now to waken from his sleep. 
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Doris sat beside her child with a burst- 
ing heart, but tearless to the end, and then 
she went alone to the churchyard and saw 
him laid beside Ralph. 

Mr. Raine had gone to London to trans- 
act some necessary business for his cousin, 
and Doris had asked Rica to leave her be- 
fore the end came with little Phil. Her 
friend begged hard to stay with her, but 
Doris maintained her wish to be alone. 

It was easier to bear her burden un- 
watched even by her friend’s loving eyes; 
but she had scarcely given way to tears 
since she parted from her darling — the 
wound was too deep— it seemed to have 
burned out all feeling but that of pain. 

Only when she came slowly back from 
the churchyard a great longing had seized 
on Doris, and she sat down and wrote the 
note which had brought her father to the 
Hall — and then her tears came. 

Now she heard the sound of wheels, 
and presently the heavy step that took 
her back so many years coming along the 

assage, and she shrank from meetin 
Ger father. She rose up, almost mailed 
to go away; her pride, which had seemed 
dead since her child had left her, strug- 
led to be heard. How could she let her 
ather see how utterly alone she was? 
But while she stood hesitating the door 
opened, and there was her father. 

He came forward, for Doris: had no 
power to move, took her hand, and gen- 
tly kissed her cheek. Her grief-stricken 
face, so pale against her plain black gown, 
her bowed head, moved him to the deep, 
sorrowing reverence a worshipper feels 
towards a broken Madonna. But as his 
lips touched her they ended the struggle 
within her. Like a little child she leaned 
her head till it rested on her father’s 
shoulder, and then, as she felt the sup- 
port of his strong arm come round her, 
fell sobbing on his heart. 

“ Mah lass, mah poor lass,” John said. 

That was all. He did not know how to 
comfort her, and he let her be, just pat- 
ting her shoulders with his broad hand. 

He did not try to check her tears at first. 

“ They'll ease her sore heart,” he said 
to himself; but when he found the tears 
did not cease, but seemed like to drown 
the closed eyes and slender, quivering 
throat, he led her gently to a seat, and 
placed himself beside her. He wished for 
George or Mr. Hawnby; it seemed to him 
that they would know the right thing to 
Say. 

U Whisht, mah lass,” he said, “ yu mun 
not greet so sair, yu mun tak comfort 
noo.’ 





The old feeling of her childish days, 
that she must never be foolish “ before 
father,” came back to Doris, and helped 
her to check her sobs; but still as she 
spoke large hot tears fell silently on the 
fingers twisted together on her lap. 

“I cannot take comfort,” she said sad- 
Pe “Where can I get it from? Indeed, 
ather, I am not grieving only — for — for 
Phil” —she stopped to steady her voice 
— “there is so much to be sorry for.” 

“ Ah knows.” John smoothed her hair 
with his red fingers. “Ah’ve heeard, an’ 
it makes me ower sad; bud, lass, ¢’ 
squire’s young yet, an’ t’ doctors mistak’ 
sometahmes.’ 

Doris shook her head. 

© Yes, father, but there is so much that 
can never be righted now; and think of 
Philip dragging on years and years of life, 
and feeling all the while old and helpless. 
Oh, I cannot bear it!” 

She started up and walked to the other 
end of the room. 

‘John looked after her, and again he 
wished for George’s help to comfort her. 

Doris came back, her hands hanging 
down, her whole figure drooping and de- 
spondent. 

“Think how young I am, father; I may 
have to live fifty years of this life. I can- 
not live it. I love Philip; yes, I know I 
love him dearly now, but he is as feeble 
as a child; I cannot bear it. And how, 
can I help him? —I cannot give him back 
what he has lost. There is no help, no 
comfort in anything,” she said wearily; 
and she clasped her hands in an anguish 
of despair. 

John had left off wishing for George, 
his strong sympathy was leading him to 
the truth; he took the clasped hands in 
his. 

“ Mah lass, ye’re reeght there,” he said. 
“When sorrow comes there’s small help 
or comfort to be found on airth in onny- 
thing or onnybody for onny of us, and we 
cannot bear our burden oursels; bud 
Doris, lass, theer’s One ’at’ll bear it fer 
us, aye, an’ gie us comfort, too; nobbut 
we ask him to help us to trust in him.” 

She shook her head. 

“That’s not for me, father; I’m” — 
she hesitated. “I’m not good, you know ; 
I mean, not in that way. I did pray to 
God to spare my child ” —her lips trem- 
bled — “and what good did it do?” 

John looked troubled. He sat silent 
awhile. 

“Mah lass,” he said tenderly; and 
again he put his broad hand caressingly 
on her bowed head. “ When t’ lahtle fad 
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~ wiv ye, deead ye gi’ him yal he axed 
er?” 

She raised her head and looked inquir- 
ingly at him. 

“Weel,” he said shyly, “yance He took 
a bairn fra mey, an’ ah wearied an’ freet- 
ed, an’ thowt it waaz mair ’an ah could bear, 
bud .ah’ve fun’ comfort. Ah’ve learned 
’at ah’ve getten tu deea his will, nut mah 
ain, an’ t’? Lord’s scheealed mey tu trust 
him. Ah trusts him noo, at he’ll deea yal 
’at is reeght fer us —an’ nobbut yu axes 
fer trust, he’ll gi’ yu that, Doris.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S MANUSCRIPTS. 


A GLIMPSE of the manuscripts of the 
late Charles Dickens, which now form 
part of the “ Forster Collection” in the 
South Kensington Museum, conjures up 
a vision of numerous characters in his 
popular novels. On looking» —— 
at the manuscripts, we are at once struc 
by the number of alterations and interlin- 
eations with which the pages abound; 
and our first sentiment is one of surprise 
that the books which appear so wonder- 
fully natural and fluent when we read 
them, should evidently have been the re- 
sult of much anxious thought, care, and 
elaboration. 

The collection comprises the original 
manuscripts of the following works: 
“Oliver Twist,” published in 1838-39; 
“ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” comprising 
“The Old Curiosity Shop” and “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” published in 1840-41; “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” a separate volume. 1840-41; 
“ American Notes, 1842; “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, 1843-44; ‘“ The Chimes,” Christ- 
mas, 1844; “ Dombey and Son,” 1846-48 ; 
“David Copperfield,” 1849-50; “ Bleak 
House,” which has in the original manu- 
script gy title, “ The East Wind,” 
1852-53; “ Hard Times,” 1854; “ Little 
Dorrit,” 1855-57; “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” 1859; and “ The Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood ” (his last but unfinished work), 
1870. There are also proof volumes 
from the printers, consisting of “ Dombe 
and Son,” “ David Copperfield,” “ Bleak 
House,” and “ Little Dorrit,” the pages of 
which bear marginal and other corrections 
and alterations, in ink, by the author. 

Of course, as the collection is placed 
under a glass case, the public can only see 
one or two pages of each work; but even 
with this meagre guide, the acute observer 
is able in some degree to trace the work- 





ing of the writer’s mind, and to follow to 
some extent the development of his ideas. 
As we have already remarked, the first 
thing which strikes us is the comparative- 
ly large number of alterations and inter- 
lineations which occur in the manuscript. 
It is evident that Charles Dickens wrote 
with the greatest care, and scrupulous! 
revised his writing, in order to render eac 
sentence as perfect as might be. Taking 
the works in their chronological order, we 
may notice that in “Oliver Twist,” which 
is open at “ Chapter the Twelfth ” —“ In 
which Oliver is taken better care of than 
he ever was before, with some particulars 
concerning a certain picture ” — there are 
few alterations in the manuscript; the 
writing also being larger and firmer than 
in the majority of the later works. Charles 
Dickens made his alterations so carefully 
that it is difficult to trace the words 
which he had originally written; but the 
one or two which occur on this page give 
us some little insight into the careful man- 
ner in which the author worked up his 
sentences into a well-rounded and eupho- 
nious form. The passage at which this 
manuscript is opened runs as follows: 
“The coach rattled away down Mount 
Pleasant and up Exmouth Street — over 
nearly the same ground as that which 
Oliver had traversed when he first en- 
tered London in,” and here occurs the 
first alteration, “the D——~” is erased, 
and “ company with the Dodger,” is writ- 
ten in its place; the author evidently 
considering the latter a more euphonious 
form of expression than “in the Dodger’s 
company,” as it was doubtless his original 
intention to make the passage. The alter- 
ation to which we have referred may 
appear, as indeed it is, of exceedingly 
small significance; but we have men- 
tioned it simply as an instance of the 
extremely careful way in which Dickens 
studied the details and minutiz of com- 
position. 

The next manuscript in point of date is 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock,” which is 
open at “No. IV.,” headed, “ Master 
Humphrey from his clock-side in the 
chimney corner,” and commences as fol- 
lows: “ Night is generally my time for 
walking. Inthe summer I often leave home 
early in the morning and roam about fields 
and lanes all day, or even escape for days or 
weeks together ; but, saving in the country ” 
[this originally stood “ but at other seasons 
of the year; ” but Dickens doubtless saw 
that the expression as it now stands would 
be more consistent with the context], “ I sel- 
dom go out until after dark, though, heaven 
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be thanked, I love its light and feel the 
cheerfulness it sheds upon the earth as 
much as any creature living.” This page 
of manuscript has only a moderate share 
of alterations. 

Then we come to the volume of 
“Barnaby Rudge,” which is opened at 
“Chapter One,” and also contains only a 
moderate number of alterations, one being 
in the height of the Maypole sign, and an- 
other in the distance of Epping Forest 
from Cornhill; both of which are notice- 
able as further illustrations of the consci- 
entious love of accuracy which character- 
ized the author’s mind. Next in order 
follows the “ American Notes,” which has 
very few corrections, and is opened at the 
page headed “ Chapter the First. Intro- 
ductory and necessary to be read;” in 
which the author challenges the right of 
any person “to pass judgment on this book 
or to arrive at any reasonable conclusion 
in reference to it without first being at the 
trouble of becoming acquainted with its 
design and purpose.” Surely a caution 
fair and reasonable enough on the part of 
the writer of a book which he could not 
but feel would probably give offence, 
where such an end was farthest from his 
wish. 

“The Life and Adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit ” comes next, open at “ Chap- 
ter I. Introductory. Concerning the ped- 
igree of the Chuzzlewit Family;” and 
giving us a brief but telling satire on the 
pride of birth by assuring us that this fam- 
ily “undoubtedly descended in a direct 
line from Adam and Eve, and was in the 
very earliest times closely connected with 
the agricultural interest.” This page is 
notably full of alterations, and seems a 
fair indication that with Charles Dickens, 
as with many others, the first step was the 
most difficult of all. The caligraphy in 
this as in all the other manuscripts is legi- 
ble but rather small, the letters being dis- 
tinctly formed, and the use of abbreviations 
studiously avoided. ] 

We next turn to “ The Chimes,” one of 
those delightful stories with which Dick- 
ens introduced to us those Christmas 
annuals, which now form so important a 
section of our periodical literature. This 
again is open at the commencement, where 
the author lays down the dogma that there 
are not many people who would care to 
sleep in a church: “I don’t mean at ser- 
mon-time in warm weather (when the thing 
has actually been done once or twice), but 
in the night and alone.” This sentence 
originally finished with “in the night ;” 
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but we can readily imagine the develop- 
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ment of the idea in the brain of the 
writer, and the words “and alone” sug- 
gesting themselves as lending an addi- 
tional ground of fear for the situation. 
The manuscript of this page bears a mod- 
erate number of alterations. 

In “ Dombey and Son ” we find a large 
number of alterations on the first page, 
the very title itself having been altered 
more thanonce. The sketch of the newly- 
born Paul, who was placed in front of the 
fire, “as if his constitution were analogous 
to that of a muffin, and it was essential to 
toast him brown while he was very new,” 
is very good indeed ; but it is evident that 
the passage was rather the result of care- 
ful elaboration than of spontaneous humor. 
And the same remark will apply to the 
opening chapter of “ David Copperfield,” 
in which, although the passage descriptive 
of the birth of the hero is very neat and 
natural as it now stands, the same careful 
revision and alteration are again apparent. 

“Bleak House” too is notably full of 
alterations on the first page, especially in 
the passage which tells us that in the 
muddy condition of the London streets “ it 
would not be wonderful to meet a mesalo- 
saurus forty feet long or so waddling like 
an elephantine lizard up Holborn Hill.” 

In “ Hard Times,” where we are intro- 
duced to the gentleman who wants nothing 
but “ facts,” and in the opening chapter 
of “Little Dorrit,” in which we have a 
description of Marseilles as it “lay broil- 
ing in the sun one day,” we find a large 
number of alterations ; but in these, as in 
most of the other instances, the primary 
words have been erased so carefully that 
it is next to impossible to form an idea of 
how the passages originally stood. “The 
Tale of Two Cities,” on the contrary, 
contains remarkably few corrections ; and 
the opening passage descriptive of “ the 
period ” is telling, and apparently written 
spontaneously. ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood ” has been opened with good judg- 
ment at the last page. The manuscript is 
very small, but fairly legible, and having 
but a moderate number of alterations. In 
a literary sense, it is not perhaps so inter- 
esting as some of the others; but it pos- 
sesses asad and melancholy claim upon 
our attention and sympathy, inasmuch as 
itis the last page of manuscript ever writ- 
ten by this gifted hand. 

In the proof volumes with corrections 
in the handwriting of the author there is 
nothing which calls for special note save 
an unimportant deletion in “ Bleak House,” 
and a more interesting alteration in “ Da- 
vid Copperfield.” In the former there is 
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a passage marked “out,” in which Sir 
Leicester Dedlock speaks to Mrs. Rounce- 
well of her grandson in the following pas- 
sage: “If (he said) the boy could not 
settle down at Chesney Wold, in itself the 
most astonishing circumstance in the 
world, could he not serve his country in 
the ranks of her defenders, as his brother 
had done? Musthe rush to her destruc- 
tion at his early age and with his parricidal 
hand strike at her!” 

In “ David Copperfield” we find by a 
assage in which Mr. Dick is referring to 
is memorial that his original hallucina- 

tion took the form of a “bull in a china 
shop;” a rather trite idea, and it was not 
until after the proof had actually been 
submitted to him by the printers that 
Charles Dickens introduced the whimsical 
and happier notion of “ King Charles’s 
Head.” 

Before bringing our brief paper to a 
conclusion, we would venture to suggest 
to the gentleman or gentlemen to whom is 
intrusted the arrangement of these manu- 
scripts, that the present position of the 
manuscripts and printed volumes should 
be transposed, so that the manuscripts 
should occupy the lower half of the case, 
as in their present position it is rather 
difficult to decipher the caligraphy; and 
to any one below the ordinary height it 
must involve an amount of physical con- 
tortion as uncomfortable as it is inelegant. 
The manuscripts being of course of great- 
er interest than the printed proofs, should 
certainly occupy the more prominent 
space, especially as the latter could be 
read without any difficulty if placed in the 
rear rank. 

We have no doubt that many of those 
who read this short article will have seen 
the Dickens manuscripts for themselves ; 
many more doubtless will see them; but 
there will still be a large number who will 
not have the opportunity; and while we 
think that our remarks will be endorsed 
by the first and second classes, we hope 
that they will prove interesting to the third 
less fortunate class, and will enable them 
to enjoy, at least in imagination, a some- 
what closer intimacy than they have 
known before with that great and gifted 
man, whose books have effected so many 
beneficial changes both in society at r4 
and in many an individual heart and life, 
uprooting and casting to the winds much 
that was base, worthless, and contempti- 
ble, and implanting in their stead the 
seeds of those gentler sympathies and 
nobler aspirations which find their fruition 
in a well-spent life. ; 
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Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, in his recent- 
ly published work on the “ Principles of 
Sociology,” treats of the above subject. 
He says: “I believe M. Comte expressed 
the opinion that fetichistic conceptions 
are formed by the higher animals. Hold- 
ing, as I have given reasons for doing, 
that fetichism is not original, but derived, 
I cannot, of course, coincide in this 
view. Nevertheless, I think the behav- 
ior of intelligent animals elucidates the 
genesis of it. I have myself witnessed, 
in dogs, two illustrative cases.” One of 
these cases consisted in a large dog, 
which, while playing with a stick, acci- 
dentally thrust one end of it against his 
palate, when, “ giving a yelp, he dropped 
the stick, rushed to a deine from it, 
and betrayed a consternation which was 
particularly laughable in so ferocious- 
looking a creature. Only after cautious 
approaches and much hesitation was he 
induced again to lay hold of the stick. 
This behavior showed very clearly the 
fact that the stick, while displaying none 
but the properties he was familiar with, 
was not regarded by him as an active 
agent, but that when it suddenly inflicted 
a pain in a way never before experienced 
from an inanimate object, he was led for 
the moment to class it with animate 
objects, and to regard it as capable of 
again doing him injury. Similarly in the 
mind of the primitive man, knowing 
scarcely more of natural causation than a 
dog, the anomalous behavior of an object 
previously classed as inanimate, suggests 
animation. The idea of voluntary action 
is made nascent; and there arises a ten- 
dency to regard the object with alarm lest 
it should act in some other unexpected and 
perhaps mischievous way. The vague 
notion of animation thus aroused will obvi- 
ously become a more definite notion, as 
fast as development of the ghost-theory 
furnishes a specific agency to which the 
anomalous behavior can be ascribed.” 

The other case observed by Mr. Spen- 
cer was that of an intelligent retriever. 
Being by her duties as a retriever led to 
associate the fetching of game with the 
pleasure of the person to whom she 
brought it, this had become in her mind 
an act of propitiation ; and so, “ after wag- 

ing her tail and grinning, she would per- 

orm this act of propitiation as nearly as 
practicable in the absence of a dead bird. 
Seeking about, she would pick up a dead 








leaf or other small object, and would 
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bring it with renewed manifestations of 
friendliness. Some kindred state of mind 
it is which, I believe, prompts the savage 
to certain fetichistic observances of an 
anomalous kind.” 

These observations remind me of sev- 
eral experiments which 1 made some 
years ago on this subject, and which are 
perhaps worth publishing. I was led to 
make the experiments by reading the in- 
stance given in “ The. Descent of Man,” of 
the large dog which Mr. Darwin observed 
to bark at a parasol as it was moved along 
a lawn by the wind —so presenting the 
appearance of animation. The dog on 
which I experimented was a Skye terrier 
—a remarkably intelligent animal, whose 

sychological faculties have already 
Simei the subject of several communi- 
cations to this and other periodicals.* 
As all my experiments yielded the same 
results 1 will only mention one. The ter- 
rier in question, like many other dogs, 
used to play with dry bones by tossing 
them in the air, throwing them to a dis- 
tance, and generally giving them the 
appearance of animation, in order to give 
himself the ideal pleasure of worrying 
them. On one occasion, therefore, I tied 
a long and fine thread to a dry bone and 
ave him the latter to play with. After 
had tossed it about for a short time I 
took an opportunity when it had fallen at 
a distance from him and while he was fol- 
lowing it up, of gently drawing it away 
from him by means of the long and invis- 
ible thread. Instantly his whole demeanor 
changed. The bone which he had pre- 
viously pretended to be alive now began 
to look as if it really were alive, and his 
astonishment knew no bounds. He first 
approached it with nervous caution, as 
Mr. Spencer describes, but as the slow 
receding motion continued, and he be- 
came quite certain that the movement 
could not be accounted for by any resid- 
uum of the force which he had himself 
communicated, his astonishment devel- 
oped into dread, and he ran to conceal 
himself under some articles of furniture, 
there to behold at a distance the “un- 
— ” spectacle of a dry bone coming to 
ife. 

Now in this, and in all my other experi- 
ments, I have no doubt that the behavior 
of the terrier arose from his sense of the 
mysterious, for he was of a highly pugna- 


* See especially an article on ‘‘Conscience in Ani- 
—_ in Quarterly Fournal of Science for April, 
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cious disposition, and never hesitated to 
fight an animal of any size or ferocity ; but 
apparent symptoms of spontaneity in an 
inanimate object which he knew so well, 
gave rise to feelings of awe and horror 
which quite enervated him. And that 
there was nothing /fe¢ichistic in these feel- 
ings may be safely concluded if we reflect, 
with Mr. Spencer, that the dog’s knowl- 
edge of causation, for all immediate pur- 
poses, being quite as correct and no less 
stereotyped than is that of “ primitive 
man,” when an object of a class which he 
knew from uniform past experience to be 
inanimate suddenly began to move, he 
must have felt the same oppressive and 
alarming sense of the mysterious which 
uncultured persons feel under similar cir- 
cumstances. But further, in the case of 
this terrier we are not left with a priori 
inferences alone to settle this point, for 
another experiment proved that the sense 
of the mysterious was in this animal suffi- 
ciently strong of itself to account for his 
behavior. Taking him into a carpeted 
room I blew a soap-bubble, and by means 
of a fitful draught made it intermittently 
glide along the floor. He became at once 
intensely interested, but seemed unable to 
decide whether or not the filmy object was 
alive. At first he was very cautious and 
followed it only at a distance, but as I 
encouraged him to examine the bub- 
ble more closely, he approached it with 
ears erect and tail down, evidently with 
much misgiving ; and the moment it hap- 
pened to move he again retreated. After 
a time, however, during which I always 
kept at least one bubble on the carpet; he 
began to gain more courage, and the scien- 
tific spirit overcoming his sense of the 
mysterious, he eventually became bold 
enough slowly to approach one of the bub- 
bles and nervously to touch it with his 
paw. The bubble, of course, immediately 
vanished ; and I certainly never saw as- 
tonishment more strongly depicted. On 
then blowing another bubble, I could not 
persuade him to approach it for a good 
while; but at last he came and carefully 
extended his paw as before with the same 
result. But after this second trial nothing 
would induce him again to approach a 
bubble, and on pressing him he ran out 
of the room, which no coaxing would per- 
suade him to re-enter. 

One other example will suffice to show 
how strongly developed was the sense of 
the mysterious in this animal. When 
alone with him in a room I once pur- 
posely tried the effect on him of making 
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a series of horrible grimaces. At first 
he thought I was only making fun ; but as 
I persistently disregarded his caresses and 
whining while I continued unnaturally to 
distort my features, he became alarmed 
and slunk away under some furniture, 
shivering like a frightened child. He re- 
mained in this condition till some other 
member of the family: happened to enter 
the room, when he emerged from his hid- 
ing-place in great joy at seeing me again 
in my right mind. In this experiment, of 
course, I refrained from making any sounds 
or gesticulations, lest he might think I 
was angry. His actions, therefore, can 
only be explained by his horrified surprise 
at my apparently irrational behavior — zz., 
by the violation of his ideas of uniformity 
in matters psychological. It must be 
added, however, that I have tried the same 
experiment on less intelligent and less 
sensitive terriers with no other effect than 
causing them to bark at me. 

I will only add that I believe the sense 
of the mysterious to be the cause of the 
dread which many animals show of ¢hun- 
der. I am led to think this, because I 
once had a setter which never heard thun- 
der till he was eighteen months old, and 
on then first hearing it I thought he was 
about to die of fright, as I have seen other 
animals do under various circumstances. 
And so strong was the impression which 
his extreme terror left behind, that when- 
ever afterwards he heard the boom of dis- 
tant artillery practice, mistaking it for 
thunder, he became a pitiable object to 
look at, and if out shooting would immedi- 
ately bolt home — or, if at a great distance 
from home, would endeavor to bury him- 
self. After having heard real thunder on 
two or three subsequent occasions, his 
dread of the distant cannons became 
greater than ever; so that eventually, 
though he keenly enjoyed sport, nothing 
would induce him to leave his kennel, lest 
the practice might begin when he was at a 
distance from home. But the keeper, who 
had a large experience in the training of 
dogs, assured me that if I allowed this one 
to be taken to the battery, in order that 
he might learn the true cause of the thun- 
der-like noise, he would again become ser- 
viceable in the field. The animal, how- 
ever, died before the experiment was 
made. 


GEORGE J. ROMANES. 
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RUHMKORFF. 

WE regret to record the sudden death 
on December 20, at Paris, of Henry Daniel 
Ruhmkorff, whose name is so closely con- 
nected with the history of magneto-elec- 
tricity. He was born in Hanover, Ger- 
many, in 1803, and but little is known of 
his early life. In 1819 he wandered to 
Paris, and obtained a position as porter in 
the laboratory of Prof. Charles Chevalier, 
at that time one of the leading French 
physicists. Here he displayed a remarka- 
ble fondness for electrical apparatus, as 
well as ingenuity in its arrangement, and 
was enabled shortly after to start a mod- 
est manufactory of ph sical apparatus. 
Through the efforts o Chevalier and the 
excellence of the work performed, the 
business was rapidly extended. In 1844 
Ruhmkorff brought out his first inven- 
tion, a convenient thermo-electric battery. 
Soon after he turned his attention to 
magneto-electricity, especially the produc- 
tion of the induced currents, discovered 
by Faraday in 1832. A long series of 
experiments resulted in the appearance, in 
1851, of the famous “ Ruhmkorff coil,” 
with its later modifications, the most 
important piece of apparatus in this branch 
of physics. With this powerful adjunct 
the electrician was enabled to obtain 
sparks eighteen inches in length, pierce 
thick plates of glass, and carry out a vast 
variety of experiments. The invention 
was rewarded by a decoration and medal 
at the Exhibition of 1855, while in 1858 it 
received the first prize of fifty thousand 
francs at the French exhibition of elec- 
trical apparatus. Since then the manu- 
facture of the coils and of electrical 
machines in general has assumed enor- 
mous dimensions, and the leading physi- 
cists of Europe are well acquainted with 
the dingy little bureau in the Rue Cham- 
pollion, near the University. Personally 
M.. Ruhmkorff was of a quiet, dignified 
appearance, and despite the disadvantages 
of his early life, he enjoyed the friendship 
of the leading Parisian savants, and was 
an honored member of the French Physi- 
cal Society. M. Jamin delivered an ad- 
dress over the grave, in which he stated 
that Ruhmkorff died almost a poor man, 
because he had spent all his earnings on 
— of science and in works of benevo- 
ence. 








